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L.A. PHILLIPS WILL {NOT 
CONFIRM RUMOR REGARDING 
COLDMAN SACHS UPON COAST 


Report That N. Y. Trading Corpo- 
ration Has Interest in Pacific 
Finance Co. 


AFTER BIG HOLDING CO. 





Say Bankers Want Heavy Interest 
In Other California Com- 





panies, Too 
The most interesting insurance news 
story of the past few days has to do 


with activities on the Pacific Coast of 
the Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, 
the $250,000,000 organization which is 
less than a year old; which has control 
of the National Liberty fleet; which Aas 
a close working tie-up with the Home 
fleet; and the chairman of the board of 
which is Ralph Jonas, New York and 
Brooklyn financier. 

The story is in the form of a rumor 
to the effect that the G. S. Trading Cor- 
poration has purchased a substantial in- 
terest in the Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion, and will buy into other companies 
in which Lee A. Phillins of Los Angeles 
Is prominent. These companies include 
the Pacific Indemnity and Pacific-Amer- 
ican Fire. Mr. Phillips is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual, but the Pa- 
cific Mutual is not mentioned in any of 
the published rumors. 

When The Eastern Underwriter wired 
Mr. Phillips asking for the truth of the 
Goldman Sachs expansion rumors as af- 
fecting companies in which Mr. Phillips 
8 interested the Los Angeles insurance 
man wired this paper as follows: 

Cannot confirm feport contained in 
your message.” 

Daily Paper’s Story 

The ‘aily paper publishing the storv 
containing what seemed to be the most 
itetail of the G. S. Trading Corpora- 
er s Pacific Coast plans was that pub- 
ished in the New York “Evening Post,” 
and reading as follows: 

That Goldman Sachs Trading Cor- 
Poration is negotiating for a considerable 
gee n of its interests in financial 
and other corporations on the Pacific 


ast 's indicated by reports received 
olay irom Los Angeles. 


“According to these advices, in addi- 


am to seeking control of the American 
agp which is said to be the largest 
acific C : 


: oast holding company. with as- 
8 4 more than $72,000,000. the Gold- 
an Sachs Trading Corporation will ob- 


a substantial interest in the Pa- 
on nce Corporation through under- 
iting 2 $3.000.000 convertible note issue 


ae offered. These notes are convert- 
€ into common. stock on the basis of 
1c) a share. 
_ Trading Corporation, say the 
ern advices, is planning to take a 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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PHOENIX 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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Not An Advertising Slogan 


"Split-Second Service!” It describes a daily fact. Long ago we sys- 
tematically lopped off hours of delay. Now we clip the seconds! An 
application travels like swift clockwork toward delivery to the Agent. For 
inspection and reinsurance we make free use of telephone and telegraph. 
For mailing, we have an hourly zoning system, keyed to mail train and 
airplane departures, through which the mailing of policies is efficiently done. 
And in urgent near-by cases messengers are used. A constant check is kept, 


os delay in any case is sharply scrutinized, so that it may be avoided in the 
uture. 


The result is a superb service, about. which our entire Agency force is 
enthusiastic, because the percentage of avoidable delays that lose business is 
insignificant. 

Split-Second Service, reinforcing Penn Mutual educational processes, plus 
sales aids, plus our other man-power program plans, account for our unprece- 


_ dented volume of new business. 





Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


Independence Square 


Founded 1847- 

















SUPERINTENDENT CONWAY 
TO SURVEY PROBLEMS OF 
INVESTMENT IN’ ADDRESS 


New York Official Making Study 
Of Subject For Use Before 
Commissioners 
ASKS EXECUTIVES’ VIEWS 

Believed His Findings Will 
Guiding Principles; Wide Dif- 
ference Of Opinion 





The whole subject of insurance com- 
pany investments is to be reopened in 
connection with a formal paper to be 
presented before the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at To- 
ronto in’ September and it promises to 
be as thorough a consideration of the 
subject as has been undertaken in years. 
Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway of New York has been selected 
to handle the subject and in prepara- 
tion for a study of the whole ground 
involved he has addressed a letter to 
the president of every company author- 
ized in the state including life, fire and 
casualty companies, asking an expression 
of the company’s views on the question. 

As the New York Superintendent is 
expected to handle this subject in the 
thoroughgoing fashion that he has ap- 
plied to all the problems he has under- 
taken, it wouldn’t surprise those who 
know Superintendent Conway if his 
paper went a long way: to set some guid- 
ing principles in this matter about which 
there is a wide difference of opinion. 


Has An Open Mind on Subject 

Superintendent Conway has made it 
clear to persons with whom he has dis- 
cussed the theme of his paper that he 
has an open mind on the subject; that 
he is making a real study of the in- 
vestment problem; and that he regards it 
as of great importance at this time. He 
is especially desirous of getting all. 
colors of opinion in the business and the 
reasons for the views. 

There never was a wider range of 
opinion with regard to insurance com- 
pany investments than now prevails. It 
runs all the way from the convictions 
of one prominent executive of an eastern 
company who believes that every word 
of the Armstrong investment limitations 
still holds good. The other extreme rep- 
resents the Canadian viewpoint and the 
shining example to which they point is 
of course the Sun Life of Canada which 
has enjoyed huge profits on stocks dur- 
ing recent years. 

No hint of Superintendent Conway’s 
attitude on the subject of -investments 
has been given for he has had no occa- 
sion to express his views until asked to 
prepare this convention. paper, but it 
would be safe to say that the subject 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN IDEA 


Thought, in all its various forms, 
is one of the lightest things inthe . 
world, and consequently one of 
the most difficult items to confine 
and weigh. However, some 
measure of success has been had 
with one of its phases. This par- 
ticular phase wasanidea. This 
idea was in two words, put to- 
gether in 1925. At the time it’s 
weight was disputed, but since 
then it’s gain has been remarkable 
and at present is slightly over 
10,000,000 pounds (sterling), or 
in other words $50,000,000 of 
standard paid-for business. This 
two-worded idea which has de 
veloped to such tangible propor- 
tions 1S 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH BRONX DIVISIO 
225 Broadway 566 Courtlandt Avenue 


Th 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: _ = 
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MADE AGENCY VICE - PRESIDENT 





President Philip Burnet Announces Ap- 
pointment of Well Known Travelers 
Manager and Home Office Executive 





President Philip Burnet of the Conti- 
nental American Life of Wilmington, 
Del. has announced the appointment of 
George A. Martin as agency vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Martin is well 
known in the life insurance business 
throughout the East and Middle West. 
All his business career has been spent 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


to date with the Travelers. He was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
University of Maine. 

Immediately after graduating from col- 
lege in 1910 he joined the Travelers at 
the home office, being assigned to the 
comptroller’s department. Shortly after- 
ward he was appointed branch office 
cashier at Springfield. Here he did his 
frst selling and became the leading mem- 
ber of the agency. The following year 
he was sent to Cleveland as special agent, 
where his duties took him all over Ohio 
and West Virginia and he came to know 
al the Travelers men and most of the 
other leaders in the Middle West. 

In 1913 Mr. Martin was made manager 
a Toledo with twenty counties under 
his supervision. This branch he opened 
td and built up to a successful agency. 
In 1918 he was transferred to the more 
Mmportant post of manager at Cleveland 
Where he stayed until 1924, building the 
Moduction up from $2,500,000 to more 
than $12,000,000. It was the first Trav- 
tlets’ office to pay for a million a month. 

In 1924 Mr. Martin was brought to 
the home office as supervisor of special 
fe lines covering the Metropolitan area 
ofNew York and New Jersey. Although 
tis headquarters was in Hartford practi- 
ually his entire time was spent in New 

ork where he introduced the salary al- 

Siment plan, producing more than $25,- 
i little more than a year. In 

tr. Martin was transferred to the 
ome office agency department in charge 
the Travelers general agencies oper- 
itng in Greater New York of which 
_ Were thirteen. From these agen- 
the company gets 20% of its regular 
mess. This latter post Mr. Martin 

‘gns to go with the Continental Am- 
ean Life, 

\ he Continental American is entered in 

“sachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
ti aryland, Delaware, Ohio, Dis- 

tt of Columbia and Virginia. It is 
“ected that the company will extend 
erations and further develop the 
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George A. Martin Joins President J. C. McNamara Names New Committee 


Chairmen of N. Y. Association For 1929-30 


Heads of Life Underwriters Working Groups Will Select Their Own Committeemen; Four 


New Bodies To Function Next Year; Hope to Work Out Permanent 


Endowment Plan To Finance Association 


John C. McNamara, Jr., president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City for the coming year, has 
adopted the practice of naming the 
chairmen of the various committees of 
the association and letting the chairmen 


select their own committeemen from 
among the members, on the theory that 
they can pick their own working group 
perhaps more effectively than if the 
president named the entire committees. 





Blank & Stoller 
JULIAN S. MYRICK 


President McNamara’s committee chair- 
men are all well known and proven 
leaders in the association and all seem 


di 





RUSSELL SIMONS 


to have special fitness for the tasks that 
confront them. 

There are six new committees this 
year: Company Relations, Complaint, 





territory already entered. In its home 
state of Delaware the company produces 
twice the volume of all other companies 
entered there. 


Endowment, Reception, Publicity and 
Conservation. The Company Relations 
committee will handle direct with the 
companies all questions that arise involv- 
ing business practice and standards of 
agents. This will not conflict with the 
Business Conduct committee. The Com- 
plaint committee, it is explained by 
President McNamara, is just a conven- 
ient place to register “kicks.” The En- 


_ dowment committee was named in the 


hope that there might be formulated 
some form of permanent endowment to 
place the finances of the association on 
a sounder basis than the present one 
which usually requires intensive work at 
the close of each administration to build 
up a sound condition to hand over to the 
following one. The Conservation com- 
mittee was tried for a tirne during the 
latter’ part of last season and will be 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


continued. Its chief function will be to 

prevent lapsation of membership and so 

lose the benefits built up by the Mem- 

bership committee and the general work 
, 





GRAHAM C. WELLS 


of the association. 
The following are the committee chair- 
men: 


Committee on Business Conduct—Ar- 
thur P. Woodward; Conn. General. 

Sales Congress and Banquet—Robert 
L. Jones; State Mutual. 

New York University—E. J. Sisley; 
the Travelers. 

Budget Committee—Harry E. Mor- 
row; Penn Mutual. 

National Convention—J. P. W. Harty; 
Mutual Life. 

Membership—(Special 
later.) 

Law and Legislation—Julian S. My- 
rick; Mutual Life. 
cae nigca J. Mulligan; Guardian 

ife. 

Entertainment—J. M. Fraser; Conn. 
Mutual. 

Underwriting Fund—William R. Col- 
lins; The Travelers. 

Committee to Cooperate With Trust 
Companies—Graham C. Wells; Provident 
Mutual. 

Conservation Committee—Walter E. 
Barton; Union Central. 

Endowment Fund—W. F. Atkinson; 
Northwestern Mutual. 


announcement 





ARTHUR P. WOODWARD 


Publicity Committee—Mervin L. Lane; 
Home Life. 

Reception Committee—James P. Gra- 
ham, Jr.; Aetna Life. 

Company’ Relations Committee — 
George A. Kederich; New York Life: 

Complaint Committee—Russell © M. 
Simons; Home Life. 





INVESTIGATE DROWNING 


Boy Insured for $33,000 was Reported 
by Father as Drowned After 
Fishing Trip 
The local prosecutor’s office at Ander- 
son, S. C., is investigating the drown- 
ing of a boy who was insured for $33,000. 
S. R. Thomas is said to have gone fish- 
ing with his son Maxie Thomas and later 
reported that the boy had drowned. 
When it was learned the boy was rather 
heavily insured the authorities started 

an investigation. 

The insurance companies on the risk 
are waiting for the results of a chemi- 
cal examination and autopsy. 
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r. Emile Marckaud Visitor Here Tells 


Of Swiss Premium Collection System 


About 95% of Premiums of Largest Swiss Company 
In Its Industrial Department Are Paid Through 
Post Office Check System; The Life Insur- 
ance and Annuity Co. of Zurich Main- 
tains An Account With Swiss Post 
Office Department and Policy- 
holders Make Deposits 


During the past month a number of 
companies in and around New York City 
have been visited by Dr. Emile Mar- 
chand, the assistant director of the Life 
Insurance and Annuity Company of 
Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Marchand is 
an actuary who has been here studying 
American insurance methods. His com- 
pany was founded in 1857 for the trans- 
action of Ordinary whole life insurance 
and for annuity business. In 1894, it un- 
dertook the writing of industrial insur- 
ance, and is today the largest life insur- 
ance company in Switzerland. At the 
present time, its assets are about 400,- 
000,000 Swiss francs, and it has insur- 
ance in force of about 1,200,000,000 Swiss 
francs. } 

This company has a most interesting 
system for collecting its industrial pre- 
miums. Since the establishment of its 
industrial department, this company has 
used the postal stamp collection system. 
Under this plan, the policyholder re- 
ceives quarterly from the company a 
stamp card containing blank spaces for 
13 weeks’ payments. The time unit in 
Swiss industrial insurance is the quarter 
year, or thirteen weeks, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, April 1, July 1 and October 1. An 
applicant, entering the company in any 
given quarter, pays the full thirteen 
weeks’ premium of that quarter in ad- 
vance. Toward the end of a quarter, 
the insured forwards to the company, at 
its head office, the card containing the 
thirteen stamps for the ensuing quarter’s 
premiums. The company then returns 
to the insured a receipt for the current 
quarter, sending a new blank card for 
the next thirteen weeks. Stamp cards 
received by the company are cashed at 
the post office. 

The company is a mutual institution. 
It pays its dividends to policyholders in 
the form of premium credits. When the 
blank card is mailed to the policyholders, 
the premium credit is noted on the card. 
In recent practice a credit has been 
given for five weeks’ premiums each 
quarter. Roughly, the dividend credits 
amount to about 38% of the premium. 
Dividends to policyholders are payable 
after the first two years of insurance. 


How Post Office Plan Works 


Since about 1905, Swiss business. es- 
tablishments have had available to them 
a most interesting service by the Post 
Office Department—the post-check sys- 
tem. At the present time about 95% 
of the premium payments are made to 
Dr. Marchand’s company through the 
Post Office check system. The Swiss 
Post Office pays interest at an average 
rate of 1.8% on mean funds on deposit. 
The company has an account with the 
Swiss Post Office and the policyholders 
make their deposits to the credit of the 
company’s account. In order to facili- 
tate these Post Office transactions, the 
company sends the policyholder a form 
in three parts: the Post Office cashier 
stamps one past as a receipt which is 
handed to the insured; the Post Office 
keeps one part for its records and trans- 
mits the third part to the company. The 
third section of the form constitutes evi- 
dence of the company’s right to with- 
draw funds from the Post Office. The 
Zurich company receives on the average 
about sixteen pounds of these vouchers 


per day. The collection system of the 
Japanese Government Industrial insur- 
ance, through its Post Office, resembles 
this Swiss plan very closely. One as- 
pect of life insurance in Switzerland 
which is still open to criticism by some 
students of the business is that solicit- 
ing agents are not permitted to canvass 
for life insurance contracts where pre- 
miums are payable after the age of 70. 





CRITICIZES STOCK SALE 





Nebraska Commissioner Bars Sponsors 
of Paramount Life of Denver from 
Selling Stock There 


The promoters of the Paramount Life 
Co. of Denver have been refused per- 
mission to sell stock in Nebraska by the 
State Bureau of Securities. Commis- 
sioner Kizer, under whom the bureau 
operates, says that the company has in- 
sufficient assets and it violates Nebraska 
laws by denying voting privilege to part 
of the stock issue. The commissioner 
further charges that the company is 
being organized at the expense and risk 
of the public. 

The president of the company is 
George D. Brown, a printer, and the 
vice-president, C. L. Johnson, a teacher. 
J. W. Johnson, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, is a former actuary at 
Minneapolis and later with the Colorado 
Life. To him was issued 20,000 shares 
of stock, it is reported, and a similar 
amount to J. D. Kittrell, an oil operator, 
and 9,000 to another man, in exchange 
for insurance data, actuarial tables, sta- 
tistics and forms. They are also set 
down as having supplied some money. 
They have donated 24,500 shares to be 
sold for development purposes. Com- 
missioner Kizer finds that in their 
printed sales literature they have mis- 
represented the profitable character of 
life insurance. 





KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 


The R. H. Keffer agency of the Aetna 
Life at No. 100 William street, New 
York, paid for $2,882,600 in July in com- 
parison with $3,198,757 during July, 1928. 
The total business paid for by the Kef- 
fer Agency for 1929 to August 1 was 
$24,491,108, as compared with $18,951,122 
for the same period in 1928, an increase 
of $5,539,986. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an o.d 
well established company with a progressive management and an w.- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York Cit: 











Advertising Managers 
Plan For Convention 


LIFE GROUP AT CLEVELAND 





Lorry Jacobs, Southland Life, As Chair- 
man of Committee, Gives Tentative 
Program 





Plans for the program of the life 
group of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at Cleveland in October are tak- 
ing shape and Lorry Jacobs of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, chairman of 
the life group committee, announces the 
following as a tentative program: 

The Monday afternoon program will 
be devoted to seven minute formal talks 
on advertising, each speaker specializing 
on media. According to present plans 
there will be two speakers to each sub- 
ject as follows: 

General Publication Advertising: A.— 
Newspaper, Luther B. Little, Metropoli- 
tan Life; B—Magazine, C. T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual, and Nelson White, 
Provident Mutual. 

Direct Mail: A —Promotion, B. N. 
Mills, Bankers Life, and L. J. Evans, 
Register Life; B.—Conservation, Price 
Johnson, Cravens Dargan Co. 

Trade Journals: J. P. Licklider, Mis- 
souri State, and E. P. Herman, Lincoln 
National. 

Radio: C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers, 
and Henry Camp Harris, National Se- 
curity. 

Novelty: Emil C. Rassman, American 
Central, and Alvin T. Haley, Jefferson 
Standard. 

Billboard: Clifford Elvins, Imperial 
Life, Canada, and Tex Bayless. 

Street Car: C. S. Smith, National Life. 

Pamphlets for Canvassing, etc.: G. L. 
Grogan, Bank Savings Life, and Robert 
G. Richards, Atlantic Life. 

Screen Advertising: Rex B. 
Lamar Life. 

National Cooperative Advertising. 

The Tuesday morning meeting will be 
devoted to informal talks in executive 
session with Henry Putnam of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, presiding. 


Magee, 





J. ELLIOTT HALL GAINS 

The J. Elliott Hall agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, New York, paid for $2,849,- 
860 in July in comparison with $2,331,831 
in the same month last year, an increase 
of $518,029. The agency has paid for 
$23,833,077 to August 1, compared with 
$21,359,440 for the same period in 1928, 
an increase of $2,473,537. 











AMERICAN 





CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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DR. ROGERS ON SUBSTAN?PARD 


Chief Medical Director of New York 
Life Addresses Volunteer Sate 
Life Leaders Here 

“Underwriting Substandard Business” 
was the subject of the address of Dr. 
Oscar H. Rogers, chief medical director 
of the New York Life, given at the 
convention of the Volunteer State Life 
last Tuesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Rogers said that the suject of 
substandard business had always been 
one of great difference of opinion among 
companies, but that he had always 
worked for its development, and urged 
other companies to do the same. It is 
the duty of life insurance to serve the 
greatest number possible, and not to 
eliminate a man just because he happens 
to be a poorer physical specimen than 
another. 

The medical director said that the 
question of substandard business had 
been a problem since the early days of 
insurance and the subject of much spec- 
ulating and guessing by life companies 
both here and in England. 

When it was definitely proven that the 
mortality was twice as great among bad 
risks as among standard ones, a thor- 
ough investigation was made by the 
medico-actuarial committee, who formu- 
lated the present numerical method of 
tabulating each risk. This has advanced 
the methods of dealing with this type of 
risk tremendously, and insures fait 
treatment to each individual. 

Substandard business has been a boon 
to a great number of people, insurance 
for those who never could get it before, 
and moreover the insurance companies 
are protected as well as individuals, a 
the numerical system has been proven 
to be absolutely sound. 








BALTIMORE APPOINTMENTS 





J. H. Hooper and Mario De Vitalis With 
Wootton & Addison of 
Penn Mutual 

Wootton & Addison, general agentsol 
the Penn Mutual Life at Baltimore have 
announced the appointment of |. 
Hooper and Mario de Vitalis 2s super 
visors. 

Mr. Hooper is twenty-seven \ cars old. 
He attended Johns Hopkins ( niversity. 


Then he had six months in the bond de- 
partment of the Equitable Trust Co. 0! 
Baltimore. To the Penn Mutua he came 


in January of 1924, and has always been 
one of the largest producers in our Bal- 
timore agency. : 
Mr. De Vitalis is a Jerseyite. Duriné 
the war he served twenty-two months 
as a first lieutenant in the Ficid Arti 


lery. Then he taught school an‘ coached 
athletics in Blair Academy, Fling, I 
Y., and at Nicholls Country Day Schoo 
Buffalo, and in Havana. In | uffalo his 
life insurance experience begs’, on a 
part-time basis, with the Equ. able a 


Havana, and with the Imperi:! of Catt 


ada. He joined the Baltime ec agent} 
on October 1, 1927, and has bi <n one & 
its largest producers. He a9. ranke 
seventh in the entire countr; in June 





O. G. WILSON LOSES 5ON 


O. G. Wilson, Jr., son of agency on 
ager O. G.. Wilson of the Bakers Li 
of Omaha, and Mrs. Wilson p: sed vo 
Sunday, July 28, at Fort Ar ‘ur, fot 
Mr. Wilson had been in ill ‘ealth 
some time. He was a graduaic of yn 
State College at Ames and ‘» Bos ; 
Institute of Technology, and «‘ the va 
of his death was associatec with 


Gulf Refining in Texas. 
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How a Life President 
Spends His Vacation 


BUILDS DOCK, FENCE AND ROAD 





A. F. Hall, Lincoln National, Also Gar- 
dens, Golf, Catches Snakes and 
Rides Rubber Water Horse 





How do life insurance presidents spend 
their vacations? 

That’s a pretty broad question to an- 
swer because probably no two of them 
do the same thing, but here is a close- 
up of the holiday doings and thoughts of 
one such executive—Arthur F. Hall, 
president of the Lincoln National Life. 
From Leland, Mich. he writes to a 
friend that life insurance is for the mo- 
ment far from his mind. Instead he 
is occupied as follows: 

“I’m building a new dock, 2,000 feet of 
new fence and 1,200 feet of new road. 
I also have a half-acre garden from 
which I get radishes, onions, peas, beans, 
new potatoes, lettuce, carrots, beets, 
sweet corn (pretty soon), red raspber- 
ries and garter snakes. 

“Talking of garter snakes: the next 
time you want some fishing worms, don’t 
pay some stock broker $2 a hundred for 
them—just catch yourself a garter snake. 
He—or perhaps she—has more fishing 
‘ worms in his locker than are carried in 
stock by the average sized putting green. 
I wonder why our greens keepers are 
spending so many thousands of dollars 
worming greens when they could worm 
them so much cheaper with garter 
snakes? With the aid of a few worms 
you can train a garter snake in ten 
minutes to follow you like a dog. 

Daddy Long Legs 

_ “I'm busy at other things, too. I’m 
investigating the grand-daddy-long-legs ; 
his business, where he comes from and 
what he swallows. He’s a gentle little 
fellow. He doesn’t bite and he doesn’t 
even hiss at you as the garter snake 
does. If he hears at all I think it is 
with his legs and I’m inclined to think 


the garter snake hears through his 
tongue, because I’ve looked ’em both all 
over and can’t find ears on either of 
them. 


“Then I’m busy, too, with one of your 
Cape Cod sail boats and a sea-sled—but 
don’t worry, my wife makes me wear a 
life preserver vest when I exercise ’em. 


“Then I play golf. -I used to play in 
the low eighties and was once runner- 
up to Henry Abels in the A. L. C. tour- 
nament. Now I would have a terrible 


time trying to be runner-up to Isaac 
Miller Hamilton or Dan Simms. But 
I'm having just as much fun playing 
in the low hundreds. 


A Hard Horse to Ride 


“Then, too, I have my riding horses 
here. But I’ve found the only real, for- 
Sure exercise is to be had riding—or try- 
ing to—one of Abercrombie-Fitch’s rub- 
ber horses. Oh, boy! Try to straddle 
and stay on one of those babies if you 
want some real exercise!” 





WOODS AGENCY CONVENTION 


bith “Life Insurance—America’s Frst 
Ovestment” as the theme and 450 people 
attending, the thirtieth annual confer- 
€nce of the Edward A. Weeds agency 
at Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., 
Signalized the writing of $42,000,000 of 
Paid business during the first six months 
of the year. Harper K. Beegle, thirty 
years with the Equitable, served as 
Chairman, and the keynoter was Mana- 
va Duff, who introduced First Vice- 
nt Frank L. Jones. Second Vice- 
eeeoesit W. W. Klingman; General 
oot Fuller, of Springfield; John Mar- 

all Holcombe, Jr., of the Insurance 


search Bureau, Hartford; Dr. S. S. 
Eeebner, of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nee; Courtnay Barber, of Chicago, and 
er Metzger, assistant to President 
ul of the Woods Agency. 





INSURANCE 
STOCK 
PURCHASES 


made at present low prices 
should soon Yeturn excel- 
lent profits. Increased 
earnings in both under- 
writing and investment 
departments are resulting 
in larger actual values back 
of the stocks of good in- 
surance companies, and 
these increasing values must 
eventually be reftected in 
higher prices for the securi- 
ties of insurance companies. 
At the present time when 
values are high and prices 
are low, our advice is to 


BUY 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers’ Association 
Members of the Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


75 Marpen Lang, New York 
Telephone Beekman 6480 





C. F. Coffin President 


Of State, Indianapolis 


AN ORGANIZER OF COMPANY 








Long Active Head As Vice-President, 
G al C el and Agency Man- 
ager; Honored by Business 








The election of Charles F. Coffin to 
the presidency of the State Life of In- 
dianapolis at a meeting of the directors 
last week, puts at the head of the com- 
pany a man who was one of its organ- 
izers, has been its active directing head 
and for years has been vice-president, 
general counsel and agency manager. 
Henry W. Bennett has resigned as presi- 
dent after twenty-two years with the 
company. 

President Coffin was a well known 
lawyer and dean of the De Pauw Uni- 





CHARLES F. COFFIN 


versity Law School, when a group of 
men of which he was one, organized the 
State Life at Indianapolis in 1894. He 
took an active part in life insurance af- 
fairs outside of his own company and 
is a past president of the American Life 
Convention. Mr. Coffin was born in In- 
dianapolis, graduated from De Pauw 
University in 1881 and received an A.M. 
degree in 1884 and was admitted to the 
bar in 1887. 


Mr. Coffin has always been active in 
the civic affairs of Indianapolis and was 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1919 to 1921 during which 
time the membership of the Chamber 
increased from 1,000 to over 4,000. In 
1920 Mr. Coffin had the honor of being 
selected as an American delegate to 
Paris for the purpose of organizing the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

R. E. Sweeney, who was vice-presi- 
dent, becomes first vice-president of the 
company and James I. Dissette, a direc- 
tor, becomes second vice-president. 
Charles F. Coffin, Jr., now superintend- 
ent of the policyholders service depart- 
ment, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. Both Mr. Sweeney 
and Mr. Dissette have been with the 
State Life for more than twenty years. 

The company is purely mutual in op- 
eration. Its assets at the close ’of busi- 
ness last year were in round figures $50,- 
000,000 and business in force amounted 


to $275,000,000. 





NAMED FOR CONTROLLER 
The Republican nominee for controller 
of the City of New York is Harold G. 
Aron, president of the International Ger- 
manic Trust Co., with which the Ger- 
manic Fire is affiliated. 


RAISE SINGLE PREMIUM LIMIT 
The Connecticut Mutual has raised its 

limit on single premium annuity and in- 

surance from $200,000 to $300,000 
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When Policies Are 
Affected By Trust 


COMPANIES ASK COPY OF TEXT 





Important That Provisions of Policies 
and Trust Are Not at Variance With 
Each Other 





Usually when a company is asked to 
change the beneficiary and it is shown 
that .the insured has created a trust 
agreement covering the policies, the 
company will require that a copy of the 
trust agreement be furnished. The rea- 
sons for so: doing are explained by the 
Mutual Life in the following summary 
of an article in the company paper, 
“Points.” In general the company deé- 
sires to see the trust agreement so that 
it can make certain before endorsing the 
policy that the rights which are to be 
reserved to the insured by the endorse- 
ments correspond to similar provisions 
in the trust instrument reserving rights 
to the insured. For example, if the in- 
sured is to reserve the right to change 
the beneficiary, it is necessary that the 
trust instrument contain a provision giv- 
ing him the right to revoke the trust, 
modify it or withdraw the policies from 
the trust. If he is to reserve the right 
to obtain a loan on the policy or surren- 
der it for its cash value, it is necessary 
that the provisions covering these rights 
appear in the trust agreement. 

The rights and powers of the trustee 
and the beneficiaries under the trust and 
of the person creating the trust are de- 
fined by the instrument creating the 
trust, and it is not consistent that the 
policy which is to be made payable to 
a trustee under a specific trust contain 
provisions at variance with the provisions 
in the trust instrument giving rights to 
the various parties in interest. If the 
terms of the trust or reference to them 
are uncertain or vague, not“only is there 
a hazard to the company in making set- 
tlements but there may arise injustice 
and failure to carry out the insured’s 
purpose when creating the trust and 
making the policy payable to the trus- 
tee. 


Some of Questions Involved 

The company aims when changing a 
beneficiary under a policy making it pay- 
able to a trustee, to straighten out all 
question of the rights of the insured, 
the trustee and the beneficiaries under 
the trust, so far.as the policy is con- 
cerned, at the time that the change is 
endorsed and not leave the determina- 
tion of doubtful questions to a future 
time. While putting off discussion to 
future date may relieve the company 
from present criticism, it is possible that 
if the policy is incorrectly endorsed, 
there may be a delay in the final pay- 
ment at maturity or delay in case a 
loan is applied for, or in case the insured 
wishes to change the beneficiary and re- 
move the policy from the provisioris of 
the trust. If it were a question of mere- 
ly endorsing a policy payable to a trust 
company as trustee and then making 
payment of the policy at its maturity to 
the trustee the company would not feel 
called upon to go into the question of 
the trust provision in any manner what- 
soever. The difficulty is that the insured 
in most cases wishes to establish'a re- 
vocable trust and wishes to have control 
over the policies during his lifetime. 

The case often arises where there is 


an objection to furnishing the company’ 


with a copy of the agreement by rea- 
son of the fact that the provisions are 
considered confidential or that the agree- 
ment is a lengthy one. In such cases 
the company is always ready to accept 
extracts from the trust instrument cer- 
tified by the trustee showing what rights 
are being reserved to the insured under 
the provisions of the agreement. If 
there is to be no reservation of any 
rights to the insured the company will 
not require a copy. of the trust instru- 
ment and is satisfied with a reference 
in the request as to the date of the 
trust instrument and the names of the 
parties executing the same. 


Salary Savings Grows 
Without Special Drive 


SOME FAT CHECKS FOR AGENTS 





Missouri State Life Has Nearly $500,000 
Increase in One Case Sent in 
by Employer 





The Missouri State Life calls the at- 
tention of its agents to some remark- 
able results under its salary savings in- 
surance plan. Assistant Secretary Her- 
bert Samel says in the company’s “Bulle- 
tin” that in reviewing the last quarterly 
report on the largest franchise which the 
company has in force to date, now about 
two years old, it is shown that at the 
end of the first thrée months of 1929, 
and without any agitation on the part of 
our home office, this employer was re- 
mitting premiums for $420,000 more in- 
surance than at the beginning of the 
three months’ period. This $420,000 rep- 
resents a clear gain in force for the pe- 
riod, after making deductions for all can- 
celations and business transferred out. 


Continuing Mr. Samel said: 
“T would like to emphasize the fact 


that a well-handled salary savings fran- 
chise is a constant source of new busi- 
ness. The monthly commission being 
paid two of our agents jointly for the 
writing of a single salary savings case 
is $740.19. Another agent, over a period 
of about six weeks’ solicitation, has built 
up a monthly income of $461.00 on a 
single franchise. Other monthly salary 
savings checks being paid are $397.00, 
$373.00, $363.00, etc. 

“The operation of the salary savings 
plan is very simple. The company has 
prepared literature, a careful reading of 
which will qualify any agent to efficient- 
ly handle this business. It is necessary, 
however, that the agent thoroughly fa- 
miliarize himself with this data before 
attempting a case. 

“If we will systematically set about 
arranging franchises on business organi- 
zations, our production will be very ma- 
terially increased.” 





CONMUTOPICS IN ART LIBRARY 


A copy of “Conmutopics,” house or- 
gan of the Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
been placed in the files of the new 
Graphic Arts Library in Los Angeles to 
be preserved among other “colorful, clas- 
sic specimens of magazines, books, pa- 
pers and articles which deserve atten- 
tion.’ 


—_ 
—s 


BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE ASS’N 





Premiums Now Being Paid to New 
Group Insuring Medical and Surg'cal 
Treatment 
In connection with the British Civil 
Service Insurance plan which is to pro- 
vide medical and surgical treatmer: for 
civil servants, the British treasur. has 
now sent out a circular to all d«part- 
ments authorizing deductions fron. sal- 
ary or wages of contribution t: the 
Civil Service Nursing Aid Assoc’ation, 
the Hospital Saving Association, ard the 

Hospital Saturday Fund. 

The total of the amounts deducied in 
respect of contributions will be pai‘! over 
by each department quarterly to the 
headquarters office of the organization 
concerned. 

Under the scheme, in return for small 
quarterly payments, 75% (50% in the 
case of an insured wife) of the expendi- 
ture incurred for surgeons’ and «naes- 
thetists’ fees, hospital, nursing home, 
and nursing charges will be paid to the 
insured member in respect to an op- 
eration. 





ARCHERY CONTEST 
Among the sporting events at the re- 
cent convention of the Reliance Life at 
Asheville, N. C., was an archery contest. 

















Three Big Sales Congresses 
- for NYNL Fieldmen in August , 
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+ greater number of NWNL agents than ever 
before will enjoy the annual recreational and ed- 4.~* 
ucational programs at which the Company will be 7 
host in August at three famous resorts. The 
Regional Convention plan, which has been adopted 
this year by NYNL because it reaches those mem- 
bers of the field force who are benefitted most by 
attendance, is being hailed with enthusiasm in all 
parts of the Company’s territory. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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George Washington 
Life’s Juvenile Forms 


ISSUED IN GROUP OF FIVE 
Charleston, W. Va., Company Will Take 
Cases From Birth to Fourteen 
and a Half Years 








The George. Washington Life of 
Charlestown, W. Va., has brought out a 
group of juvenile policies each for a 
special purpose. The policies are issued 
on the following plans for minimum 
amounts of insurance as indicated: Con- 
tinuous payment endowment at age 85, 
$1,000 or over; twenty payment endow- 
ment at age 85, $1,000 or over; twenty 
year endowment, $500 or over; endow- 
ment at age 18, $500 or over; endow- 
ment at age 21, $500 or over. 

The application blank is in five parts 
according to the form of policy desired. 
The company will consider applications 
on boys and girls from ages of birth to 
fourteen years, six months. The first 
two plans furnish only the usual protec- 
tion and are similar to the regular Ordi- 
nary life and the twenty payment life 
plans. The three remaining plans are 
for educational purposes and are de- 
signed to provide at all the ages of en- 
try a policy that will mature as an en- 
dowment at the age when the child is 
ready for college. The policies are on 
the participating basis. 

On evidence of insurability, the bene- 
ficiary, if a man fifty-five years or under 
(usually the child’s father) may for a 
small premium have waiver of premium 
benefit in event of his total and perma- 
nent disability or death, so that the ob- 
ject of the policy to provide an invest- 
ment or an education for the child may 
be guaranteed. If the original benefi- 
ciary is a woman then no waiver of pre- 
mium benefit will be granted for disabil- 
ity but it may be secured for the death 
of the beneficiary. The original benefi- 
ciary may apply for additional insurance 
on his own life up to $5,000 in addition 
to any other insurance he may have with 
the company. 





SETS NEW JULY RECORDS 





Northwestern National Life Has New 
Business of $6,000,000 for Month; 
14% Gain 
_New business of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis set a new 
high mark for July when it reached 
$6,003,887, marking the first time a $6,- 
000,000 total has been attained in July. 
This was a 14% gain over the July, 1928, 
total of $5,237,478, the former record for 
the month. July was the opening month 
of the company’s 1930 convention con- 
test, wich is being conducted on a point 
Score basis similar to the regional con- 
vention contest which closed June 30. 
The \hite & Odell agency of Minne- 


apolis with its third successive month of 
$1,000,000-or-more production, ranked 
first among the agencies for July, with 
the Huch B. Keck agency of Chicago, 
second, ‘he A. W. Crary agency of Far- 
80, thir’, and Cravens, Dargan & Co., 
of Houston, fourth. 


AE "NA LIFE TAX REFUND 
he re'und of $99,473 has been made to 
the Aetna Life as overassessed income 


tax in 1927 under the National Life de- 
cision, i 


Unique Convention | 
Planned For. Plicos 


MAKE TOUR OF THREE CITIES 


Philadelphia Life Starts Trip After 
Sessions in Home City; Go to 
Boston and New York 


The Philadelphia Life has arranged an 
unusual “travelling convention” for the 
qualified agents. The convention will 
open at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Tuesday morning, August 13. 
No program has been planned for Tues- 
day morning and during this time the 
Home Office folks will maintain “open 
house” for the visiting “Plicos.” 

A luncheon in the Bellevue Roof Gar- 
den will be followed ov a business ses- 
sion, and immediately afterwards the 
party will board the boat for Boston. A 
diversified program has been planned for 
Boston, visiting places of historical in- 
terest and the seashore resorts. 

Immediately following luncheon on 
Thursday the party will board buses for 
a trip through historical Boston. Among 
the places to be visited are Old South 
Church, the Old State House, Faneuil 
Hall, Old North Church, the site of the 
Boston Massacre, and Bunker Hill 
Monument. The buses will then follow 
the Revere Beach Parkway to Revere 
Beach. A drive along the ocean, through 
Lynn, Swampscott, Marblehead, Salem, 
Manchester-by-the-sea and other resorts 
will be climaxed by a lobster dinner at 
the Tavern overlooking Gloucester har- 
bor, in the evening. 

On Friday the delegates will go to 
Plymouth and the many places associ- 
ated with the first days of the Pilgrims. 
Leaving Plymouth the return to Boston 
will be made by way of the resorts on 
the South Shore, arriving at Nantasket 
Beach in time for another shore dinner. 
“Shore Gardens” will provide dinner, 
swimming, and other evening entertain- 
ment until the return to Boston. 

The most interesting entertainment of 
all has been left for Saturday, the last 
day. The buses will follow he route of 
Paul Revere through Cambridge. This 
entire trip is an endless story of famous 
names, historical facts and places con- 
nected with American history and lit- 
erature. 

Leaving Concord, the return trip will 
include luncheon at Longfellow’s Way- 
side Inn in South Sudbury, and enter 
Boston through the Newtons, Boston’s 
most beautiful suburbs. The Plicos will 
then board the boat for New York City, 
where the party will disband. 











DINNER INSURANCE 

A new type of annuities insurance has 
been launched by a British concern own- 
ing four restaurants in London. They 
labeled it “Insurance against the increase 
of the cost of living.” It is really an 
annuity insurance with the purchasing 
power guaranteed not “just” on a gold 
basis, but in real food, so that even the 
possibility of the depreciation of gold is 
eliminated. The conditions are: against 
payment of £5,000 the company agrees to 
furnish the assured two meals a day in 
any of their restaurants for the time of 
his natural life. Applicants should be at 
least forty years of age, of normal health 
and possessed of not more than a normal 
appetite. 


GREATER BY 
140% 


Would you not welcome 
a way-to more than double 
your earnings? 





In the first year on our 
New Low Rate Life plan 
the average policy was 
$8,044. On all plans the 
previous year the average 
policy was $3,350. 


Fidelity’s modern sell- 
ing tools include also a 
productive lead service— 
29,390 direct leads were 
distributed to Fidelity 
Agents last year. More 
than $400,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine 
states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What's Ahead?” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


iF 


REWARDS FOR SALES HINTS 


“Onward,” agency publication of the 
Bankers Life of Omaha, is offering a 
cash prize for sales suggestions suitable 
for use in that publication. The plan 
announced some time ago has brought 
in a considerable response from salesmen 
of the company. The first sales sugges- 
tion to win a prize was by W. A. Fra- 
ser, of the Lincoln, Nebr., agency. 





Arthur Schurr, vice-president of the 
North American Life in charge of the 
Newark office, celebrated his sixty-third 
birthday this week. 





he perfect 
harmony ex- 
isting between 
Home Office 
and Field is 
one of the 
reasons why 
Illinois Life 
men are satis- 
fied with their 
company con- 
nection. 


=> 


ILLINOIS 


LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
1212 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 


Raymond W. Stevens 
President 














#692 666.091. 


“The ever-climbing insurance in force figure of | 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
ake: million rine mid-year 1929, 


Company 


proaches the seven~ 








agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 





| __ Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
t The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
On a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 

ce and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








FRED. H. RHODES, President 


George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 
to the insurance needs of the whole family. 


OFFICERS 
B. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Offico—Jersey City. N. J. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT 
THE TRAVELERS 








{The people of the United 
States began in 1864 insuring 
themselves in The Travelers 
against financial loss due to acci- 
dent. At that time The Travel- 
ers was the only company writ- 
ing that form of protection, which 
is now so common. 


{/More than twice as many busi- 
ness and professional men are 
protected by Travelers Accident 
Policies than by those of any 
othercompany. For this protec- 
tion they paid The Travelers 
$10,848,862.52 in 1928. 
{Travelers Life Insurance has 
been since 1865 the choice of 
those who appreciated guaran- 
teed low-cost insurance. 


{Over four and one-half billion 








any other company. Business 
men paid $45,470,453.16 for this 
protection. 


{More than 68,000 employers of 
labor are insured under Travel- 
ers compensation policies. 


§To assist policyholders in ac- 
cident and fire prevention efforts, 
The Travelers maintains an En- 
gineering and Inspection Divi- 
sion with a personnel numbering 
690. Since the establishment of 
this division the Companies have 
expended in such service $22,- 
502,724. In 1928 alone, 472,529 
inspections were made. 


{The Travelers is deservedly 
popular among business men who 
need the protection of Burglary, 
Boiler and Plate Glass insurance. 








dollars for future delivery has 
been arranged through Life In- 
surance in The Travelers. 


{When you buy your Automo- 
bile Liability and Property Dam- 
age Insurance in The Travelers, 








THE LARGEST MULTIPLE-LINE 
INSURANCE ORGANIZATION 
IN THE WORLD 


{More than 40,000 agents and 
brokers have chosen The Travel- 
ers as the company in which 
to insure their clients. Travel- 
ers Accident Tickets may be 
purchased from 5,000 Accident 














you are in company with the 
largest group of motorists in- 
sured by any company. They 
paid $23,587,004.19 in 1928 for 54% more Automobile 
Liability and Property Damage than that issued by any 
other company. 


{More employers have chosen The Travelers for the 
many forms of employer-employee insurance than have 
chosen any other company. 


{The employers of 967,254 people have selected The 
Travelers to insure their employees for $1,313,246,500 
of Group Life Insurance, in effect January 1, 1929. 


{Contracts for 67% more Liability and Compensation 
insurance are in force with The Travelers than with 


Ticket agents. 

{To serve policyholders prompt- 

ly and efficiently, no matter where they may be, The 
Travelers has established throughout the United States 
and Canada, 214 main claim service offices. Over 
1,600 people devote their time to this service. Over 
936,000 bank drafts and checks for policy benefits 
were issued in 1928. The total paid to policyholders 
or their beneficiaries to date is $735,186,736. 
{The total income of The Travelers Companies in 1928 
was $207,398,094.51, of which $180,460,463.51 was 
paid by policyholders for the protection of Travelers 
multiple lines. 





FINANCIAL CONDITION JANUARY; 1, 1929 


Tue TRAVELERS 


Tue TRAVELERS THE TRAVELERS FIRE 


INsuRANCE Company INpDEMNITY CompANY INSURANCE COMPANY 


eS eae ; $553,857 ,150 $20,601,807 $14,598,364 
Reserves and all eevee Lichiite ‘ 510,803,736 12,211,472 10,182,044 
Camtel' .. ; 17,500,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 
Surplus as inipidle Polisstithies ‘ 43,053,424 8,390,335 4,416,320 
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figuring An Annuity 
Income By Case Method 


FLEX BILITY IN CONTRACT 





Illustration at Age 50 With Lump Sum 
and Annual Payments; Some of 
Its Possibilities 

An interesting illustration of the case 
method of presenting the solution of an 
actuarial problem is given by A. N. 
Guertin, formerly of the company’s ac- 
tuarial department and now chief assist- 
ant actuary of the New Jersey Banking 
and Insurance Department, in an article 
in the Connecticut Mutual Life’s paper, 
“ConMuTopics,” in which the problem is 
presented of a man who is now 50 years 
of age and who wishes to arrange an an- 
nuity income on his own life to begin at 
age 60 to be paid for by the deposit of 
$30,000 imemidately and the deposit of 
$5,000 yearly for nine successive years. 
He also wishes an arrangement under 
which, if at any time prior to age 60 he 
may wish to enter in upon his income, 
he may do so. At the same time he 
wishes the principal sum deposited with 
the company to remain unimpaired 
should he die prior to attaining age 60 
and entering on the annuity income. 


Solution of Problem 


The suggested solution in this case was 
a Guaranteed Endowment Annuity of 
such amount as could be purchased by 
the deposits mentioned. Commuted, one 
deposit of $30,000 and nine annual de- 
posits of $5,000, were found to be the 
equivalent of ten annual premiums of 
$7,963.72. Such an annual premium 
would provide a Guaranteed Endowment 
Annuity with a cash value at maturity 
of $87,282.37 with a guaranteed annuity 
Income with return of $551.89 monthly. 

In the table the values from year to 
year are followed through up to matur- 
ity. The use of the surrender value at 
the end of any particular year in the 
purchase of an annuity without return 
payable monthly is shown. It should be 
noted, pointed out Mr. Guertin, that the 
income at age 60 on a without return 


ml 
—— 


SUIT OVER MORTGAGE LOAN 


Northwestern Mutual’s Lien on Farm 
Held Valid in Spite of Will 
_. Affecting Title 
A provision in a will which might 
have affected the validity of a farm 
mortgage loan which the Northwestern 
Mutual Life had made was set aside as 
a “whim” and unreasonable in a suit 
Which came before the Nebraska Su- 
Preme Court from a Stanton county 











iudgment that held the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s $12,000 
Feeese on a farm owned by William 
F. Schulz to be a valid lien. The land 


's claimed by John Hilliard Peters, who 
speted it to Schulz’s grantee in pay- 
> ing of a debt, but Peters now claims 
ry as his father’s will, through which 
kt Sot title, provided that none of his 
€irs could alienate the land until ten 
iw ee he did not have 
yhen e 

sens a eeded the property, but 
P nsw trial judge held that courts cannot 

Cern themselves with the whims and 


hobbies of land owners and while hold- 
w them reasonable must also decide 


aaa the time the whim is to en- 
: JS reasonable. It is contended by 
ee oe company attorneys that 
Striet a. Owners cannot arbitrarily re- 
Foi € alienation of land in a will, as 
some pu lic policy, but must provide 
tay Measure by which reasonableness 

© measured, such as the marriage 





of a fla 
Pper daughter, the reform of a 
drunken heir or until a 





spendthrift 
Teaches a certain age. . 











basis provided by the cash value, divi- 
dend accumulations and balance in the 
premium deposit fund is $711.90 month- 
ly. The contract may be surrendered at 
the end of ten years for nearly $95,000. 

There is an advantage at the maturity 
date which should not be overlooked; 
that is, if the applicant finds that the 
arrangements which he has made for 
the payment of an annuity on his life 
are not exactly the best for his circum- 
stances on reaching such age, he has 
available all the options at settlement 
which are found in a policy contract at 
his disposal for providing such income 
as he may wish. We should also point 
out that such options are also available 
on surrender, but are not as important 
prior to maturity inasmuch .as they do 
not apply to the balance payable under 
the premium deposit fund. 


The above arrangement allows a great 
deal of flexibility in the contract in that 
the applicant may discontinue deposits 
for a year or two, if he so wishes, with- 
out lapsing the contract. The figures 
relating to dividends are based on 1929 
dividend scale and should be regarded as 
neither guarantees nor estimates for the 
future. The rate of 4.8% used in accu- 
mulating the premium deposit fund is 
the rate now being paid on such funds 
by the company. 


Conway Investment Probe 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will be approached from its broadest 
angle of the security and stability of the 
interests of the policyholders. It is 
known that he regards very seriously 
the importance of life insurance in the 


economic structure of -the American 
family. 
Some See Problem in Continued Low 


Yield 

The advocates of a more liberal in- 
vestment policy say that the life com- 
panies are facing a serious problem in 
the declining yield on prime investments 
and that over a period of years the slight 
margin between the required interest 
rate on the reserve and the yield on se- 
curities permitted for investment is not 
sufficient for complete safety especially 
in view of periodic experiences like the 
influenza epidemic which have to be ab- 
sorbed over the long pull. 

While Superintendent Conway has 
asked all classes of companies to give 
their views on the investment question, 
the problem is chiefly one for the life 
companies. The tendency of amend- 








Guaranteed Endowment Annuity—Male, 50; Maturity Age 60 
Deposit $30,000 and 9 annual deposits of $5,000 is the equivalent at 4%, 10 
annual premiums of $7,963.72. Such annual premium purchases a contract providing 


an annuity of $551.89 monthly with a maturity cash value of $87,282.37. 
) 


( (2) (3) (4) (5) 

End of Total Bal. Prem. Cash Accum. Total Monthly 
Year Deposited Dept Fund Value Dividends Value Annuity 

1 30,000 $23,094.02 = ....6%.. $90.79 $23,184.81 $140.73 

2 35,000 21,096.55 $10,671.38 287.73 32,046.66 198.69 

3 40,000 19,003.21 19,988.94 573.39 39,565.54 250.45 

4 45,000 16,809.39 29,545.40 982.72 47,337.51 306.27 

5 50,000 14,510.26 39,818.60 1,515.50 55,844.36 369.69 

6 55,000 12,100.77 48,419.42 2,181.26 62,701.45 425.12 

7 60,000 9,575.63 56,860.96 2,974.45 69,411.04 481.71 

8 65,000 6,929.28 65,621.05 3,953.99 76,504.32 544.71 

9 70,000 4,155.91 74,779.33 5,082.45 84,017.69 613.33 

10 75,000 1,249.42 87,282.37 388.50 94,920.29 711.90 


(1)—Basis 4.8% interest; (2)—Guaranteed ; 
(4)—Total value obtainable on surrender; (5)—Basis current annuity rates not 


guaranteed, without return. 


6,388. 
(3)—Basis 1929 Scale, 4.8% interest ; 








Do You Sell 
Accident Insurance? 


People now buy it the way they do auto- 
mobile insurance, quickly, as a matter of 


course. 


It renews almost automatically. 


Full commissions are paid on renewals. 


A time-saving, profitable way of building 
up a clientele for all lines of insurance. 


For description of our contracts, rates, etc., 
send for our “Brokers’ Outline of Accident 


Insurance’”’. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





ments to Section 100 of the New York 
Insurance Law in recent years has been 
toward liberalization or rather to extend 
the field of investments available. In 
1926 an amendment permitted the in- 
vestment in bankers’ acceptances and 
other bills of exchange of the kind and 
maturities made eligible by law for pur- 
chase by Federal Reserve Banks. The 
purpose of the amendment was to allow 
life companies to make short term in- 
vestments such as are permitted to sav- 
ings banks. 

The most important liberalization of 
Section 100 was the amendment which 
became effective in March, 1928, which 
permitted companies “to invest in or loan 
on the bonds, debentures, notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness or the pre- 
ferred or guaranteed stocks of any sol- 
vent institution incorporated under the 
laws of the United States or of any 
state thereof, where any such institu- 
tion, or, in the case of guaranteed 


stocks, the guaranteeing corporation, 
during each of the five years next pre- 
ceding such investment, shall — have 


earned a sum applicable to dividends, 
equal, at least, to 4% upon the par value 
(or, in the case of stock having no par 
value, then upon the value upon which 
stock was issued) of all its canital stock 
outstanding in each of such five years; 
and, provided, further that no such life 
insurance company shall invest in or loan 
on any such preferred stock in excess 
of 10% of the total issued and outstand- 
ing preferred stock of such institution, 
nor more than 2% of the assets of 
such life insurance corporation.” 





I. HARRY OGDEN DIES 





Was Manager of Mailing Department of 
The Prudential; Started With Com- 
pany as a Messenger Boy 

I. Harry Ogden, manager of the mail- 
ing department of The Prudential, died 
this week at his home in Newark after 
an illness of nearly a year. Mr. Ogden 
entered the employ of the company on 
October 26, 1893, as a messenger boy in 
the mailing department. In 1904 he was 
made assistant manager of the depart- 
ment and on January 28, 1910, became 
manager. 





CO-OPERATING WITH WOMEN 


At the executive committee meeting of 
the Newark Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Newark 
Athletic Club on Thursday, September 
17, plans will be discussed for the com- 
ing season. In all probability the asso- 
ciation will be hosts to the members of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
New Jersey at a luncheon which will 
be held some time in November at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. There is 
also a possibility that the association will 
aid in the holding of meetings in various 
counties in New Jersey of the. Women’s 
clubs at which time a prominent life 
underwriter will address the members on 
“Safeguarading the Home.” 





AN E. A. WOODS LEADER 

Denver Wharton, of the E. A. Woods 
agency of the Equitable Society, started 
with that agency fifteen years ago as a 
part timer, spending the rest of hjs time 
as a railroad clerk. He soon- gave up 
his clerkship and now is one of ‘the lead- 
ers of that agency. He was one of the 
earlier C. L. U.’s. 


STEIN BROS. ASSOCIATES 
Stein Bros., Theodore C. Stein and 
Herbert E. Stein will act as associate 
general agents of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual at Davenport with Paul C. Otto, 
recently appointed general agent there. 








KEANE-PATTERSON FIGURES 

The paid-for of the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual to 
August, 1929, was $13,155,158, as com- 
pared with $8,557,688 in 1928. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 






Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Nine-tenths of the 


Protecting the homes in America 
Home are bought on the 
With Insurance mortgage plan and 
yet only a relatively 
small percentage of the owners of these 
homes have “seen the light” in protect- 
ing that mortgage. They immediately 
cover the property with fire insurance 
but in most cases have not considered 
life coverage because usually the proposi- 
tion has not been clearly presented to 
them. 

If the average man realized how easily 
he can perpetuate that home for his fam- 
ily by life insurance he would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. By laying 
aside about 2% of the principal he can 
buy enough life insurance to cover the 
mortgage and is thus able to go to bed 
at night with an easy mind, knowing 
that should he die his wife and children 
will not have to move or be burdened 
with a mortgage over their heads. 


This mortgage coverage would not be 
so essential if men today were carrying 
sufficient insurance, as they would cre- 
ate enough in their general estates to 
pay off the mortgage. Most persons are 
far from adequately covered and their 
death places a great burden on the ones 
left behind. Oftentimes a man’s total 
insurance is less than the amount of 
the mortgage on his property. 

A home “bought and paid for” is 
about the finest thing in the world a 
man can leave his loved ones. 

* * * 


A number of gen- 
eral agents are past- 
ing in their offices 
the new Principles of 
Business Conduct 
which originated with the Iron, Steel 
and Allied Industries of the California 
Development Association and which have 
been adopted by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The principles fol- 
low: jad 

1. The foundation of business is con- 
fidence, which springs from integrity, fair 
dealing, efficient service and mutual ben- 
efit. 

2. The reward of business for ser- 
vice rendered is a fair profit plus a safe 
reserve, commensurate with risks in- 
volved and foresight exercised. 

3. Equitable consideration is due in 
business alike to capital, management, 
employes and the public. : 

4. Knowledge—thorough and specific 
—and unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise are 
essential to a lasting individual success 
and to efficient service to the public. 

5. Permanency and continuity of ser- 
vice are basic aims of business, that 
knowledge gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence established and efficiency in- 
creased. 

6. Obligations to itself and society 
prompt business unceasingly to strive 
toward continuity of operation, better- 
ing conditions of employment, and in- 
creasing the efficiency and opportunities 
of individual employes. 

7. Contracts and undertakings, writ- 


Principles of 
Business 


Conduct 


TE 
fe 





DO 


ten or oral, are to be performed in let- 
ter and spirit. Changed conditions do 
not justify their cancellation without mu- 
tual consent. 

8. Representation of goods and ser- 
vices should be truthfully made and scru- 
pulously fulfilled. 

9. Waste in any form of capital, la- 
bor, services, materials, or natural re- 
sources is intolerable, and constant effort 
will be made toward its elimination. 


10. Excess of every nature—inflation 
of credit, overexpansion, overbuying, 
overstimulation of sales—which create 
artificial conditions and produce crises 
and depressions, are condemned. 


11. Unfair competition, embracing all 
acts characterized by bad faith, decep- 
tion, fraud, or oppression, including com- 
mercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable, 
and a public wrong. Business will rely 
for its success on the excellence of its 
own service. 


12. Controversies will, where possible, 
be adjusted by voluntary agreement or 
impartial arbitration. 

13. Corporate forms do not absolve 
from or alter the moral obligation of 
individuals. Responsibilities will be as 
courageously and conscientiously dis- 
charged by those acting in representa- 
tive capacities as when acting for them-. 
selves. 

14. Lawful co-operation among busi- 
ness men and in useful business organi- 
zations in support of these principles of 
business conduct is commended. 

15. Business should render restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so con- 
ducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence. 


a ee 

The educational 
Ordinary Life policy is becoming 
In Educational more popular with 


the public because it 
fortifies a man to 
know that his son or daughter will get 
a college education regardless of wheth- 
er he lives or dies. Life insurance con- 
tracts are the simplest method of mak- 
ing this possible. 

In the past agents have mostly sold 
endowment insurance to fulfill this need. 
An agent who writes considerable edu- 
cational insurance suggests an ordinary 
life contract. A man can buy a $10,000 
ordinary life policy and protect his fam- 
ily much more adequately throughout 
the years than by spending the same 
premium for a lesser amount of endow- 
ment insurance. If he leaves the divi- 
dends untouched he will have with his 
cash value enough money at the end 
of eighteen years to take care of the 
education. He gets the same result in 
saving as in the endowment and 1n the 
meantime his family has been more fully 
covered, for should he die his widow 
would have $6,000 in addition to the $1,- 
000 annually for her son’s college edu- 
cation. By leaving the principal at in- 
terest with the company, these amounts 
can be considerably increased. 


Agents often sell endowment contracts 


Program 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 





Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 


Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 
1928 Gains 


Gain in Income, nearly................. 3,000,000 
Gain in Assets, over................... $ 14,800,000 
Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Oe Ne IE «as oc cccantn co ek Kea cee $ 52,000,000 
1928 Totals 
oC ee a ee $ 37,500,000 
ale Pa RE 5 ke i esas $118,400,000 
Total Life Insurance in Force, over...... $886,000,000 
1928 Business 
Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over... .. . $140,000,000 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iov’a 








to men who were inadequately protect- 
ing their families, it is pointed out, and 
had no right to buy such coverage, guar- 
anteeing the child’s education at the 
mother’s sacrifice. 

It has been said that taking into con- 
sideration all plans the life companies 
offer, you can never go wrong buying 
ordinary life and there is a lot of truth 
in this statement, says this agent. You 
can achieve the results attained by most 
other policies and give dependents maxi- 
mum protection at minimum cost. 


* * * 

Every new agent 
The Value should realize the 
of Having important relation of 
A Quota quota to his produc- 


tion. It is the goal 
for which he must constantly strive; 
without it, the striving does not seem 
so worthwhile. A proper appreciation 
of quota would have prevented many 
a past failure in the business. 

It is not only easier and more stimu- 
lating to work with a definite goal ahead 
but the results are greater as success- 
ful agents all testify. 

The kind of quota is not so impor- 
tant as the necessity of having some 
kind. It may be a yearly one, but pre- 
ferably monthly or weekly for the twelve 
month period will automatically take 


care of itself. The quota should be tak- 
en seriously and constantly born in mind 
by the agent. The habit of work will 
soon become a fixed thing with the new 
man and he will soon find himsel! need- 
ing to set a higher quota. 








| — 


TO BROKERS 


GUARANTEED INCOME 
POLICY in any amounts 
without medical examination 
—worth your while to inquire 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058-6691 











—— 














A 


size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present serv:ce. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know ‘hat 
success is according to the natural law of compensation— hat 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Compaay 
of New York 


ces uiinei ta labia ie ol 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE. K. SARGET 
2nd Vice-President 


‘ and. 
Manager of Agenc:’ 
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Or ‘inary Vs. Endowment 
As Young Man’s Policy 


A FINE CASE FOR ORDINARY 





Analysis of Results Weakens Popular 
Idea of Endowment as Best for 
Young Policyholder 





What is regarded by the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life as one of the finest sales. pre- 
sentations ever made of the Ordinary 
life policy has been prepared by F. B. 
Schwentker, general agent of its South- 
west Agency. Mr. Schwentker points 
out in a discussion of the subject in 
“Pacific Mutual News,” that it has al- 
ways been the commonly accepted opin- 
ion that the ‘only reasonable policy for 
a boy or young man to buy or for a 
father to buy for his son, was an endow- 
ment, or, possibly, a limited payment life 
policy. This seems all the more incon- 
gruous, he states, because of the general 
opinion that a young man just married 
should buy an Ordinary life policy to 
have the maximum protection for his 
family for the money invested. «Con- 
tinuing Mr. Schwentker says: 

“At age ten the annual premium on 
$10,000 is only $147.50. Our dividend 
booklet tells us that if dividends are left 
under Option 4 this policy, on our pres- 
ent basis, will be fully paid in twenty- 
three years. Twenty-three times $147.50 
gives a total of $3,392.50 as the cost of 
a $10,000 paid-up policy. Therefore, 
when Mr. Young Man has attained age 
thirty-three he may have a fully paid 
policy on which he will receive a divi- 
dend each year in the future and on 
which the reserve value will increase 
year by year. 

“But what appeals to the average 
young man, and to most parents, is a 
policy which will pay a certain amount 
of cash within a reasonable number of 
years. Here comes surprise No. 2. From 
figures furnished by our actuary depart- 
ment I learn that annual dividends ac- 
cumulated for twenty-three years on our 
present basis on an Ordinary life policy, 
age ten, for $10,000 will aggregate $2,- 
187.30. The reserve or cash value, in 
twenty-ihree years will be $1,400; thus, 
the total value—accumulated dividends 
plus cash value—will be $3,587.30, or 


$194.80 more than the total amount paid 
mn. Just think of it! Twenty-three 
years’ protection for an average amount 
of over $11,000 (face of policy plus ac- 
cumulated dividends), at a rate of less 
than onc-half what the average father 
would have to pay for the same kind of 
Policy, «nd every cent paid in is returned, 
with a ‘ew dollars interest in addition! 
What the Plan Provides 

“Thus we see that this plan of insur- 

ance after all provides what the aver- 


age man has in mind when he buys an 


endowment policy, and yet, because of 
Somewha* less attractive investment re- 
turns provides over three times the pro- 
tection that the same premium would 
buy on the twenty year endowment plan. 
And, besides, there are certain flexible 
features that might become valuable to 
the insurcd in later years. For instance, 
if, after 2 year or so of married life, the 
financial sledding should be getting 
hard; if ‘here should have been unusual 
€xpense for sickness or new babies in 
the home, 


L then it might be advisable to 
Withdraw the accumulated dividends. 
acte accumulations would amount to 
ab $1,100 by the time insured was 
=wenty-fir e years of age. In succeed- 
ng years the annual dividends could 
enticed to reduce the premium pay- 
og thus reducing the net outlay for 
acenth year, say, to about $90, 
and be than $9 per $1,000 of insurance ; 
rl y the twentieth year, to little more 
‘ $80, and decreasing each year as 
€ Policy gets. older. 
prtiad na this policy should be sold with 
ivi de Ang the application that all future 
{ seas s be left under Option 4, never- 
easil it 1s comforting to know how 
va it could be carried in case of re- 

€s or financial difficulties, by using 


the dividends as suggested above. It 
will be seen from the above arguments 
that even before we consider some of the 
other important reasons why we should 
urge: the sale of this policy, we must 
admit that it is both attractive and prac- 
tical.” 

A great many arguments can be ad- 
vanced in a sales talk on this policy. 
Here are some which can be elaborated 
upon: 

1. The parent will be setting a good 
example by encouraging the boy to make 
only conservative investments; also, the 
boy will be encouraged to be thrifty 
because he will want to undertake the 
premium payments just as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. This will bring the father and son 
closer together for they will talk over 
the benefits of this policy and what it 
will do for the young man as he grows 
older. 

3. When the young man starts out in 
the business world the best letter of rec- 
ommendation he can carry is a $10,000 
policy on which premiums have been 
paid for a good many years. 

4. If the boy is in good health it is 
safest to get the insurance now while 
he can get it so that he will surely have 
it when he needs it later on. 

The following chart gives the neces- 
sary information in order to present the 


gman outlined in the above sales 
talk. 

The column “Cash Value” is the inter- 
polated value for the period indicated. 
For instance,.at age 15 it is the.cash 
value for the 223% years. 

The column “Dividends Plus Cash 
Value” is the sum of the columns “An- 
nual Dividends Accumulated for Period” 
and “Cash Value.” 

The column “Premiums Required to 
Make Fully-Paid” is the amount of the 
premiums called for in the column indi- 
cating the years in which the contract 
becomes fully paid. 


PROVIDENT SETS RECORD 





Philadelphia Company Had Biggest July 
in Its History .With Paid-For of 
More Than $11,000,000 

The Provident Mutual Life had the 
largest production-during July in the 
history of the company, both written 
and paid-for, according to a statement 
sent to the force of the company by 
Manager of Agencies Franklin C. Morss. 
The issued business was approximately 
16% ahead of July last year and the paid- 
for was in excess of $11,000,000. 





Chart giving the necessary information in order to present the proposition out- 


lined in the above sales talk: 


Contract Annual 
Fully Paid in Dividends 
Ageof YearsShown Accumulated 
Insured (Option 4) for Period 
10 23 $218.73 
11 23 220.96 
12 23 223.11 
13 23 225.78 
14 22% 219.08 
15 22% 221.66 
16 2234 224.13 
17 22% 224.15 
18 22% 226.87 
19 22% 229.69 
20 22%. 229.76 


Premiums 
Required 
Cash Dividends Plus To Make 
Value Cash Value Fully-Paid 
$140 $358.73 $339.25 
146 366.96 345.00 
152 375.11 350.75 
158 383.78 356.50 
161 380.08 360.00 
168 389.66 366.80 
174 398.13 373.70 
178 402.15 377.20 
186 412.87 383.95 
193 422.69 391.85 
198 427.76 396.30 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 





Company. 











First Six Months 1929 


32% Gain 


in Paid-for Business 


1929 (To June 20) $166,089,195 
1928 (To June 20) _ 125,268,187 


Gain for Period $ 40,821,008 





—and this despite the outstanding record of 
1928, the greatest year in the history of the 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 











OGES 


Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 


$1,200,000,000,00 
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Problem of 


‘Death 


By Common Accident” 


By ROBERT DECHERT, 
Vice-President and Counsel, Penn Mutual Life 


In this article, Mr. Dechert gives a 
method of meeting the possibility of a 
complicated situation arising from the 
death of husband and wife m a common 
accident. As he points out, it is so rare 
that the contingency should ordinarily be 
disregarded, but should some solution be 
desired he presents a very effective rem- 
edy. The article was written originally 
for the “Penn Mutual News Letter.” 

The possibility of death of husband 
and wife in a common accident is a bug- 
bear that sometimes pursues the insur- 
ance representative intent upon giving 
the best possible service to his client. 
Assuming the policies of this particular 
person have been placed among a group 
from which the entire proceeds are to 
be available in a lump sum for the wife 
as a tax, mortgage, or debt fund, the in- 
surance man may wonder whether he 
has done his full duty as to those poli- 
cies, even though he may have caréfully 
worked out contingent beneficiary pro- 
visions appropriate in case the insured’s 
wife dies before her husband. The old 
question, “Death by Common Accident,” 
still remains. 

In the first place, the legal effect of 
the death of two persons in the same 
catastrophe should be considered. A pre- 
sumption once was popular in the law 
that in the absence of other evidence 
the man must be presumed to have lived 
longer, because men customarily are 
stronger than women. This is no longer 
the law. It is now generally held that 
there is no presumption whatever of sur- 
vivorship. If there is an evidence as to 
which lived longer, a jury is justified in 
making a finding in accordance with that 
evidence. But “in the absence of any 
substantial evidence whatsoever warrant- 
ing a definite conclusion as to survivor- 
ship of either one or the other, they will 
be treated as dying at the same instant 
and property rights adjudged accord- 
ingly.” 

The last sentence is a quotation from 
an opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania printed only a month ago 
(Baldus v. Jeremias, 296 Pa. 213). The 
opinion rests on the judgment of the 
highest courts in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Texas, and is in accord with 
the views of substantially all states to- 
day. 

The facts in the Pennsylvania case are 
interesting in view of the topic of this 
discussion. A policy of life insurance was 
payable to the insured’s wife, if she sur- 
vive him, and otherwise to the insured’s 
estate. Both insured and his wife died 
in a fire which followed an explosion in 
their dwelling house. No evidence exist- 
ed from which it might properly be in- 
ferred that one lived longer than the 
other. The administrator of the wife’s 
estate claimed the fund. The court, 
however, awarded it to the insured’s es- 
tate, hoiding that the wife’s administra- 
tor had failed to establish the fact of 
her surviving, which was necessary be- 
fore the fund could go to her or her 
estate. ’ ° 

Here, then, is some measure of com- 
fort for the harassed insurance man. 
Where the insured and the primary 
beneficiary die in a common accident, 


with no evidence at all as to which sur- 
vived longest, the contingent beneficiary 
will take the proceeds. This saves taxes 
and administration expenses, and car- 
ries out the insured’s true desire. 

However, if evidence can be presented 
to show that the wife (or other primary 
beneficiary) did in fact live longer than 
the insured, though she died shortly af- 
terward, we then have the result which 
troubles the insurance man. If, for ex- 
ample, in the Pennsylvania case above 
mentioned, the wife had been carried 
out of the burning building alive but 
had died two hours later, the proceeds 
of the policy would in law have gone to 
her estate rather than to the insured’s 
estate, the contingent beneficiary. If no 
children survived but both husband and 
wife left brothers and sisters, this money 
under the intestate laws would probably 
go to the wife’s brothers and sisters, in- 
stead of to those of the insured, because 
she had outlived the insured, and her in- 
terest had therefore vested. If children 
had been named contingent beneficiaries 
and had survived, they would have taken 
the fund through their mother’s estate 
rather than direct, if evidence showed 
that their mother actually survived their 
father. The result would obviously be 
more taxes and administration expenses, 
and a lessened sum from insurance. 

This seems like a serious evil; but how 
likely is this to occur? According to 
the old saying, ‘hard cases make bad 
law,” and sometimes one finds that a 
single case or a single possibility is lead- 
ing to complications out of all propor- 
tion, to the risk of harm. 

Comparatively few husbands and wives 
meet death together. There are occa- 
sional instances of shipwreck, fire, and 
automobile accident, but the number is 
small in proportion to the tremendous 
number of policies involved. In the nor- 
mal family, the risk seems so small that 
it should properly be disregarded. If 
the two are actually killed in the same 
accident, the chances favor complete lack 
of evidence of survivorship, which still 
further reduces the possibility of harm 
from failing to cover the common acci- 
dent situation in a beneficiary arrange- 
ment. Generally, it would seem proper, 
therefore, to disregard it. 

But some. cases exist where it can not 
be disregarded. Occasionally husband 
and wife propose together to face some 
additional hazard where the chance of 
death by common accident grows larger. 
More often the insured insists upon hav- 
ing the bare possibility covered which 
exists in normal life. His insistence is 
probably due to his disturbance of mind 
because some unwise insurance agent has 
used this remote possibility as a means 
of obtaining an audience—of showing the 
prospect the supposed weakness of his 
existing beneficiary arrangement because 
of what will happen if his wife and he 
are killed by the same occurrence, with 
her death perhaps following his by a 
short time only. Such tricky methods 
are obviously unsound, and should be 
condemned. 

A remedy must be found, however, for 
the cases where an undue risk of death 
by common accident truly exists. One 
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man contended not long ago that the 
policies of another company covered this 
possibility, by giving to the contingent 
beneficiaries all rights of the primary 
beneficiary in case of the latter’s death. 
This provision, however, clearly was in- 
tended to cover only the death of the 
primary beneficiary before the insured, 
and not her death after the insured had 
died but before she had received the 
money. To phrase a policy so as to pass 
over automatically to the contingent 
beneficiaries all rights of the primary 
beneficiary, who survived the insured 
but did not live long enough to collect 
the proceeds of the policy, introduces a 
number of serious legal complications. 
Determination of these may well tie up 
the proceeds in a law suit, so that at 
the last the remedy is worse than the 
disease. 

But a simple remedy does exist. It is 
merely to convert all lump sum policies, 
where such an undue risk of death by 
common accident exists, into policies 
where interest is payable to the wife for 
life, principal to children (or other con- 
tingent beneficiaries) at her death, giv- 
ing the wife the right to withdraw the 
proceeds in multiples of $1,000 during 
her lifetime. 

Thus she can obtain the entire pro- 
ceeds immediately, if she so desires, just 
as the ordinary lump sum policy would 
provide. If, however, she is incapaci- 
tated by the accident which killed her 
husband and dies a few days later, the 
principal goes to the contingent bene- 
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ficiaries direct, as desired, since she has 
not exercised her right of withdrawal. 

A final thought is that this is not 
bad arrangement for a vast number 0 
policies now payable in lump sums. The 
money is just as easy for the beneficiary 
to obtain from the company, but an af 
firmative step is required before the 
beneficiary can receive it, and delibert 
tion as to the wisdom of withdrawing ! 
is more likely to result. Perhaps a St! 
further improvement would be to pr 
vide that not more than a fixed suf 
might be withdrawn before the passagt 
of the period of a few months whik 
the widow is finding her bearings in the 
world of new responsibilities which 
comes into existence after her husband’ 
death. The advisability of this latte 
suggestion will probably resi on tt 
needs of the individual case. 





FRASER AGENCY FIGURES 
The Fraser agency of the Connectict! 
Mutual Life paid for $2,115,80) in Jul 
as against $1,440,780 last year. So fi 
this year the agency has writen $lé 
581,050 compared with $14,381,400. 
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Pacific Mutual Has 
Suecess With Non-Can. 


REVIEWS TEN YEARS OF SALES 


Find; That Policy Introduced Decade 
Ago Fits Into Present Disability 
Programs 








One of the features that the Pacific 
Mutual Life stresses is its non-cancel- 
able income policy. A review of this, 
especially interesting in view of the 
present situation in the disability field, 
was printed in the Pacific Mutual 
“News.” Part of this article follows: 

“We are revealing no secret when we 
say that the announcement of the non- 


cancellable income policy by the company 


some ten years ago had a rather luke- 
warm reception. Trained in the funda- 
mentals of commercial accident and sick- 
ness insurance, our underwriters were 
inclined to be suspicious of the elimina- 
tion feature, and they felt that the med- 
ical examination requirement would be 
a handicap in writing any large volume 
of business. It remained for underwrit- 
ers like R. A. Brown to discover that 


the policy replaced no other form of in- 
surance, and that it filled a big aching 
void in the average insurance program. 
Properly presented it obtained an instant 
response from the insuring public and 
it was not long before the policy was 
being enthusiastically sold by the com- 
pany’s energetic and up-to-date repre- 
sentatives. 

“In the early days (if we are permit- 
ted to become reminiscent regarding an 
institution which is still in its infancy), 
non-cancellable income insurance was 
sold entirely on its own merits as a 
single proposition, but it was not long 
before our underwriters awoke to the 
fact that they had stumbled on a verit- 
able gold mine for developing both life 
and accident business through non-can- 
cellable clients. With vital information 
regarding the client’s obligations and 
needs in relation to his insurance pro- 
gram our underwriters found themselves 
in a privileged position to prescribe for 
additional personal insurance, and the 
foundation of the successful careers of 
many of the Pacific Mutual’s leading 
producers was thereby laid. 

Growth in Recent Years 

“The development, in recent years, of 
the modern disability clause in connec- 
tion with life policies, has been an im- 
petus to the growth of non-cancellable 
insurance. The public has been educated 
in the value of true income protection in 
adequate amounts and a rapidly growing 
market has been established. A very 
ambitious program of new life insurance 
with modern disability benefits is re- 
quired, however, in order to give the 
average man sufficient income protection, 
and the »on-cancellable policy can prop- 
erly make good the deficiency which is 
almost invariably found to exist. At the 
Same time many underwriters prefer to 
Write disability benefits separate from 
ife insurance so as to furnish a more 
elastic program for present and future 
Personal insurance needs. 


Lead For Life Policy 


“Realizing the value of the non-can- 
cellable policy as a means of gaining au- 
dience and as a clientele builder, pro- 
gressive life agencies throughout the 
Country have decided that no finer tool 
ee be put in the hands of the under- 
heap newcomer and old timer alike, 
of foeving real success in these days 

— competition. 

i he on-cancellable approach is no 
eri In the experimental stage. In 
die €ss interviews and under adverse 
ane it has been found to give 
tatio S when any other form of solici- 
oéjan, would have failed to gain the 
a interest. An outline of the 

Ods used by successful underwrit- 








Booklet Discusses 
Shrinkage of Estates 


CENTRAL HANOVER GETS IT OUT 





What New York Bank President Says 
of Situation; Careful Planning Would 
Have Made Saving 





Records of the United States Govern- 
ment covering 22,495 estates reported to 
the Treasury during 1927 and 1928 indi- 
cate an average shrinkage in the process 
of settlement of 18.09%, according to an 
analysis prepared for the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co, New York. 
Debts and mortgages accounted for more 
than half this shrinkage, absorbing 9.67% 
of the total, while the balance was due 
to funeral and administration expenses 
and Federal Estate and New York Es- 
tate and Inheritance taxes, which for the 
purpose of the analysis have been com- 
puted at existing rates. 

George W. Davison, president of the 
Central Hanover, in an introduction to 
the analysis, expresses the opinion that 
it shows how typical estates can under- 
go unnecessarily large shrinkages in the 
process of settlement and forcefully il- 
lustrates what may be expected where 
an estate is not carefully planned. Sav- 
ings of from 15 to 50% of what is con- 
sidered the normal cost of transferring 
property to heirs, he continues, are pos- 
sible in the case of individual estates 
subiected to proper planning. 

The analysis, which embraces a sroup 
of estates ranging from $100,000 to $28,- 
000,000, shows that corporate stocks 
made up by far the largest item in the 
average estate in this group, amounting 
to 38.02% of the entire estate, whereas, 
bond holdings totalled only 15.59%. The 
composition of the average estate is 
given below: 

Real estate, 18.72%: government and 
municipal bonds, 8.17%; other bonds, 
742%; corporate stocks, 38.02%; cash, 
notes and mortgages, 11.44%; life insur- 
ance, 2.74%; miscalleneous property, 
13.79%. 

Average Shrinkings 

The analysis breaks down into indi- 
vidual groups, ranging from an average 
of $100,000 to an average of $28,000.000, 
the 22,495 estates which were studied. 
This sub-classification indicates that on 
estates up to $4,000,000, the average 
shrinkage is below that for the entire 
group but increases rapidly on estates 
of larger size. In all cases. due to the 
fact that the law limits the time for 
payment of. taxes and all obligations 
must be paid before the estate can be 
distributed, the analysis indicates that 
settlement may involve the disposal of 
the major part of the estate’s most liquid 
assets, leaving the less liquid and more 
speculative assets for the payment of 
charitable bequests and support of the 
family. 

In the $250.000 groun for example, an 
average shrinkage of $38.510 or 15.40% is 
indicated, to take care of which the fol- 
lowing assets might have to be convert- 
ed, assuming that cash constitutes 20% 
of the cash, notes and mortgages item: 
all life insurance, totalling $9,300; all 
cash, totalling $7,260; all government and 
mtnicipal bonds, totalling $14.000; and 
$7,950 out of a total of $22.475 other 
bonds. This would leave $55,625 real 
estate; $14,525 other bonds, $78,175 cor- 
porate stocks; $29,040 notes and mort- 
games and $34,375 miscellaneous prop- 
erty. 








ers is available in printed form. No 
underwriter who is intelligently plan- 
ning for the future can fail to be bene- 
fited by using the technique recom- 
mended by experts. 

“Income insurance is here to stay. 
There is a real need for it. The pub- 
lic demands it.. The non-cancellable in- 
come policy will meet that need.” 
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The success of any Company is primarily a matter of 
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Directors, New York Life Insurance Company, the most 
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Volunteers State Life 
Leaders Meet in N. Y. 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS PRESENT 





Chattanooga Company Awards Cups to 
Leading Producers of Past Year; 
Features of Program 





The Volunteer State Life held its an- 
nual leaders’ convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, this week. 
Three business sessions were held in the 
mornings and the visitors were free to 
use their afternoons and evenings to 
see the sights of New York and the 
theatres. 

Several prominent life insurance men 
addressed the meetings, including Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters; Dr. Oscar H. 
Rogers, chief medical director of the 
New York Life, and Ralph G. Engels- 
man, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life in New York. 

A luncheon was held Wednesday fol- 
lowing the business session, at which the 
company’s biggest producers, members 
of “The Volunteer Circle,” were honored 
and awarded cups for their achieve- 
ments. 


Meeting Opened by J. M. Mitchell 


The convention was opened Tuesday 
morning by J. M. Mitchell, agency man- 
ager, who reviewed the year’s work. He 
said that the Volunteer had made ac- 
tually greater progress than ever in the 
history of the company despite a decline 
in production due to the hurricane in 
Porto Rico where the company does a 
good business. All the other agencies 
were up to par. Moreover, the number 
of cases increased 23%; and taking ev- 
erything into consideration, Mr. Mitchell 
thought the leaders should feel well sat- 
isfied. He urged that they remember 
also that the district in which they op- 
erate mostly, the agricultural sections 
of the South, had experienced great de- 
pressions in business the past year. 

Dr. Oscar H. Rogers was introduced 
by Mr. Mitchell. He is a personal friend 
of the Volunteer’s medical director, Dr. 
J. B. Steele, who was unable to attend 
the vacation because of his wife’s ill- 
ness. 

The last speaker of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session was Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, whose topic was, “Time Value 
Asset of Man.” He began by commend- 
ing Dr. Rogers’ address and stating that 
he was and had always been a staunch 
advocate of sub-standard insurance; that 
the sub-standard risks were the ones 
who actually needed protection the 
most. 

Dr. Huebner stressed the fact that life 
insurance is merely time insurance, and 
consequently more important than any 
other kind. Time is the greatest thing 
in the lives of 99% of us, and he won- 
dered why everyone insures his proper- 
ty to its fullest extent and left his own 
time unprotected. The capitalized value 
of earning capacity, in the United States, 
not including women and children, is 
$2,400,000,000,000, or over six times as 
great as all property in this land. 

Life insurance regulates time to a 








COMMODORE KEY A VISITOR 

Commodore A. L. Key, president of 
the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, 
participated in his company’s annual 
convention in New York this week. The 
commodore, who has done much for the 
Volunteer’s progress, has been associ- 
ated with the company for the past sev- 
enteen years. Prior to his life insurance 
career Commodore Key ‘was in the active 
service of the United States Navy. In 
the Spanish War he was executive offi- 
_cer of the U. S. S. Yale, and from 1898 
to 1902 he was naval attache at Tokio 
and Pekin. He was also naval aide -to 


definite business proposition, changing . 
uncertainty into certainty. Man loses 
time through his inability to live as long 
as he disposes, or through dying eco- 
nomically, losing his earning power 
through disability or old age. Why 
should he not prevent this catastrophe 
through the one medium devised by 
man, life insurance and total and per- 
manent disability protection? 


Dr. Huebner closed his address by 
advising all underwriters to equip them- 
selves with the knowledge necessary to 
pass the Chartered Life Underwriter de- 
gree. A keener knowledge of life in- 
surance will certainly come through a 
better knowledge of the elements of 
modern business such as corporation fi- 
nance, credit wills and trusts, invest- 
ments and the like. 


Present Cups at Luncheon 


Addresses by the leading producers 
and recognition of their efforts featured 
the Wednesday sessions of the Volun- 
teer State convention. Ralph G. Eng- 
elsman, Penn Mutual general agent, 
New York, held an open forum to an- 
swer any questions the visiting agents 
might have. At a luncheon following 
the morning session, cups were award- 
ed those who distinguished themselves 
during the past year. Commodore A. L. 
Key, president of the Volunteer, pre- 
sented Harris M. Carter, general agent 
at Jackson, Miss., with a service badge, 
in recognition of his 25th year with the 
company. 

Colonel W. R. Bennett, general agent 
at Porto Rico, was awarded the Com- 
modore Key Cup, for producing the 
largest paid volume during the past year. 
The J. M. Smith Cup for the individual 
who paid for most applications during 
the year was presented to J. L. Broth- 
erton, J. W. Bishop agency, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. B. M. Rawlings, also of the 
Bishop agency, was awarded the J. W. 
Bishop Cup, being the agent who had 
the lowest lapse ratio during 1927. The 
J. Wylie King agency, San Antonio, 
Texas, won the cup for having the low- 
est agency loss ratio. 

J. M. Mitchell, agency manager, in- 
troduced Colonel Bennett to the con- 
vention. He discussed conditions in 
Porto Rico where $40,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed by a hurricane. 
J. W. Bishop, general agent at Chatta- 
nooga, spoke on the possibilities ahead 
for agents who are willing to study and 
equip themselves for modern underwrit- 
ing. He asserted that the old type 
“slad-hand” salesman would not be able 
to stand the competition in the future 
unless he is prepared to give expert 
counsel to the layman. 

George D. Brown of Charleston, S. C., 
said that too many underwriters are not 
willing to pay the price of being suc- 
cessful. He gave as his formula for 
SUCCESS : hard work, fair play, clean liv- 
ing. 

Closing the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion of the convention, Ralph G. Eng- 
elsman answered problems the visitors 
might have. Qtiestions were hurled at 
him, and he answered them quickly and 
with his usual competence. He said an 
agent should always in an interview sell 
something, even if only a medical exam- 
ination. If he can’t get the examina- 
tion he at least should find out if it is 
worth while to come back or not. He 
made a hit. 2 





PRESIDENTS’ ASS’N DELEGATES 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be represented at the 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion, to be held at Cincinnati, October 
16 to 18, by the following: Jesse R. 
Clark, Jr., president, Union Central Life; 
John Barker, vice-president and general 
counsel, Berkshire Life; Andrew E. 
Tuck, assistant secretary, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





MEX. SENATOR WITH K. C. LIFE 

Nicholas Perez Camara de Senadores, 
a Senator from.the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, is éW-artsagent of the Kansas 


President Roosevelt for several years~~~City Life. 
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“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 
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D. J. CLOGHER WITH GARDINER 





John Hancock Group Representative 
Has Headquarters in New York 
City 
Dudley J. Clogher, group field repre- 
sentative of the John Hancock, in 
charge of the New York-Philadelphia 
area, now has his headquarters at New 
York City with the Harry Gardiner 

agency at No. 225 Broadway. 

Mr. Clogher was for some time in pro- 
motion and sales work in Boston, after 
which he became attached to the John 
Hancock home office there. Then he was 
sent down to Philadelphia, from which 
he moves to New York City. The Gar- 
diner agency is writing quite a number 
of group cases. 





Cc. L. U. DEGREES HELD UP 





Formality of Compliance With New Law 
Requiring License Delays Awards 
Until September 
President Ernest J. Clark, of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
has issued a statement explaining that 
the awarding of degrees of C. L. U. to 
those who passed the recent examina- 
tions will be postponed due to a new 
law passed by Congress requiring that 
any educational institution chartered in 
the District of Columbia must procure a 
license from the board of education be- 
fore issuing degrees. The American 
College has filed application but the 
board does not meet again until Sep- 
tember. As the college has maintained 
the highest standards of educational re- 
quirements and_ scholastic attainment, 
there is no doubt about the license being 

issued. 





ONLY INSURANCE LEFT 





Louisville Suicide Had Lost All Money 
But $204,000 Life Coverage; Stocks 
Worthless 

Following the suicide in Louisville on 
July 28 of Giles B. Van Cleave, former 
furniture dealer, said to have carried be- 
tween $600,000 and $700,000 in insurance, 
a will was presented, which bore out 
statements that had been heard, to the 
effect that he had lost a considerable 
fortune. 

It was testified by Homer W. Bat- 
‘son, attorney, that the deceased had 
$204,000 of life insurance, which had 
been assigned to the National Bank of 
Kentucky in the will. It was also testi- 
fied that the stocks he held were worth- 
less, while an estate of twelve and a half 
acres in Cherokee Park, representing 
very valuable property, has a first mort- 
gage of $8,000 against it, and a large 
second mortgage. The property was 
valued at $250,000 in 1916, when he pur- 
chased it, but at that time included a 


palatial residence which was destroyed ~ 


by fire in 1926, 
This was one of the largest life in- 
surance claims in Louisville this year. 





There is a strong sentiment in the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association to 
promote the candidacy of S. T. Whatley, 
manager of the Aetna Life in Chicago, 
for president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


$1,750,000 GAIN IN JULY 





Home Office Agency of Penn Mutual 

Had Biggest Month in Its History; 

Some Figures 

The Penn Mutual’s home office agency 
in Philadelphia, of which John A. Ste. 
venson is manager, had the largest July 
production in its history, a paid-for bus 
ness of $3,136,913. This was a gain of 
a million and three-quarters over July 
of last year, in which was paid fora 
business of $1,394,075. This agency has 
paid for $21,272,339 during the first seven 
months of 1928. Of the five actual 
$3,000,000 months in its whole history, 
four were achieved during 1929, and 
the agency’s business is now averaging 
over $3,000,000 a month. 

Mr. Stevenson’s New York City gen- 
eral agency is now seven months old 
and has paid for a total of 317 cases 
for $3,298,262. During July of 1929 it 
paid for sixty-five cases, totaling $692,200. 


INSURES A. W. STEBBINS 








Harry Gardiner Agency, New York, 
Sells $100,000 on Life of New 


York Broker 
Arthur W. Stebbins, president o 
Stebbins, Letterman & Gates, New 


York brokers, has just placed with the 
Harry Gardiner agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life $100,000 additional o 
his own life on the preferred risk plat. 
This brings the total of insurance of the 
life of Mr. Stebbins to $1,100,000. He's 
one of the most heavily insured life i 
surance men, as well as a leading pr 
ducer. 

Elmer Letterman, vice-president of the 
organization, carries $500,000 of which 
$55,000, in the John Hancock, is payable 
to eleven charitable institutions. 
Gates also carries a considerable amount. 
His two young sons are insured fot 
$10,000 in the John Hancock. 

Mr. Letterman has just closed a grou) 
case for the John Hancock covering the 
employes of the Style Dress Co., one 
the outstanding concerns of its kind ™ 
the United States. 
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_ POLICYHOLDER on your books is a preferred prospect for 

many needed forms of protection. The average hotel or restaurant, 
for example, requires forty different forms of protection to properly safe- 
guard its various insurance interests. Incidentally all of them may be 
written in the Aitna Life and Affiliated Companies. 


@ If you are interested in analyzing the sales possibilities of your hotel and 
restaurant clients or prospects, we will be glad to send you a copy of the 


/Etna-izer Supplement, recently issued, entitled “Insurance and Bonding 
Requirements of Hotels and Restaurants.” 


; ve Clip 


ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY : 

ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY fi 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 2) leteethead 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


: “tna Casualty & Surety 
of Hartford, Conneéticut ) Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





Please send me a copy of the 

itna-izer Supplement No. 134 

“Insurance and Bonding Require- 
ments of Hotels and Restaurants.” 
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GROWING INSURANCE TRUST 
BUSINESS 


Life insurance trusts have 
vastly in importance as a factor of the 
business within the recent past from the 
standpoint of both the trust companies 
and the insurance business. It took only 
a brief period of educational work on 
the insurance producers and the trust 
men by the leaders in both groups to 
give impetus to a natural form of mak- 
ing insurance function in conjunction 
with plans for the disposition of an es- 
tate. Many of the trust men at first 
raised the criticism that life insurance 
trusts would be comparatively small in 
amount and would raise the costs of 
administration. But one in touch with 
the trusts that are a matter of every 
day occurrence in New York is soon 
impressed with the number of very large 
cases that are being handled in the form 
of trusts. 


increased 


There seems to be two schools of 
thought among the trust company men. 
One school believes that this is the pe- 
riod of expansion when volume may be 
put ‘on the books and a myriad of new 
contacts established for future cultiva- 
tion. The others are thinking of the 
trust business from the standpoint of 
administration and weighing the subject 
of costs in the future and studying what 
the minimum amount might be. Mean- 
while the life insurance people are co- 
operating with the trust companies and 
placing a very large volume of this busi- 
ness where it is desired. No one has 
yet compiled the volume, but by any 
count it is very considerable. 





BOILER INSURANCE 


One of the companies is making a 
drive on steam boiler insurance for re- 
sorts, hotels, theatres and apartment 
houses, a type of insurance which is 
often neglected by agents and brokers, 
especially in towns where there has not 
been a boiler explosion in some time. 
Despite the careful inspection of boilers 
such explosions do occur at intervals. 
In June there was an accident of that 
type in Seattle, Wash., when a damage 
of some thousands of dollars occurred 
in the Bentley Arms Apartment. 

Considerable boiler insurance can be 
written by agents and brokers on sum- 
mer resort hotels at this time of the 
year. Most of them own their own 


private power and heating plants con- 
taining steam boilers and other appa- 
ratus which should be insured. Because 


the resorts are often out of the beaten 
path many of their insurance possibili- 
ties are neglected. In discussing boiler 
insurance the Fidelity & Casualty says: 

In soliciting the owners of the resorts, 
hotels and other enterprises mentioned, 
it is well to call attention to the serious 
character of the hazard involved. If a 
boiler catastrophe occurs where a great 
number of the general public are con- 
gregated the ensuing death and injury 
claims may easily total many thousands 
of dollars. In fact, if only one or two 
persons should be fatally or seriously 
injured, it is easy to imagine the gigan- 
tic verdicts that would be found for 
their heirs or for themselves. 


Remember to call attention to the fact 
that in practically every state there are 
rigidly enforced laws that require pe- 
riodic boiler examinations, either by 
state or by insurance inspectors, and 
that Fidelity and Casualty inspections 
are accepted everywhere in place of 
state inspections. If made by the state 
a stiff fee is charged and no liability or 
responsibility is assumed. If made by 
an insurance company a premium is 
charged and a policy is issued under 
which full responsibility and liability is 
assumed. 

In brief, for a moderate premium our 
boiler policyholders have ample protec- 
tion against damage to their boilers and 
other property, and also against their 
liability for personal injuries resulting 
from a boiler explosion. Inspection 
service is a part of this protection the 
charge for which is included in the pre- 
mium for the policy. 





ACCIDENT TREND UP 


The Travelers has.compiled some sta- 
tistics on automobile accidents which in- 
dicate that new high records for fatali- 
ties on the streets and highways are in 
the making. All of the thought and 
study that has gone into traffic regula- 
tion for the purpose of preventing acci- 
dents and saving life has made little 
impression on the trend however much 
prevention may have resulted from the 
combined educational effort and police 
regulation. 

The pedestrian problem looms as 
large as ever. Control of pedestrians 
has been tried on several different occa- 
sions in New York City and each time 
it has been abandoned as unworkable. 
Not only is it impracticable from the 
standpoint of the numbers required to 
be controlled—it would absorb a large 
part of the entire police force of the 
city for this phase of its work alone— 
but the public resents such regulation 
and without the support of public opin- 
ion in pedestrian regulation, it was 
found hopeless to make rules. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











‘ Sarah and Johanna Nollen 








Sarah and Johanna Nollen, daughters 
of President Gerald S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, are students at the 
Laura Coffee Memorial School, Des 
Moines. While the students were pre- 
paring for some dramatic exercises de- 
picting historical happenings in that state 
it was decided that one scene should de- 
pict the coming to Iowa of the grand- 
parents of Mr. Nollen. They founded 
the town of Pella, Iowa. Nothing seemed 
more naturally natural therefore, than 
that the daughters of Gerald S. Nollen 
should play the roles of their grand- 
parents. A photograph of the young 
ladies in their period costume is printed 
at the top of this column. 

* * * 


Dr. William B. Smith, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, who is also flight surgeon of the 
Connecticut State Department of Aero- 
nautics, in his latter capacity will be 
a director of the first aviation medical 
school in this country which has been 
established at Hartford. The medical 
school is the result of the great increase 
in demands on the department for physi- 
cal examinations for pilots’ licenses. 
During the past two vears Dr. Smith 
has examined about 600 persons for 
pilots’ licenses besides carrying on his 
semi-annual examinations of military 
fliers. About fiftv persons a month ap- 
ply for the examiination and Dr. Smith 
points out the need for special train- 
ing in aviation medicine to qualify the 
examiners for this work. 

Dr. Smith is a member of the Con- 
necticut State Aviation Commission; 
and among his other aeronautical affilia- 
tions are: Chief flight surgeon, Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics. Connecticut: medi- 
cal examiner, Air Regulations Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce; flight 
surgeon, 43rd Division Aviation, Con- 
necticut National Guard; chairman, 
Aeronautics Committee, Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce: director, L. & H. Air- 
craft Corp.. Hartford: executive commit- 
tee, Aero Club of Hartford. 

So eg 

C. Weston Bailey, president, American 
of Newark. has gone to Poland Springs, 
Maine. and will not return until after 
Labor Day. 

eee 

E. F. Schroeder, formerly district 
agent of the F. & C., in Lansing, Mich., 
is now superintendent of the city depart- 
ment in the Detroit branch. 


Abd El Krim, the famous Rif Kaby/ian 
chieftain who successfully fought the 
French and the Spaniards for years. is 
a progressive all around business nan, 
He owns 30,000 francs’ worth of stock 
in a native insurance company estab- 
lished in the French colony of Algeria, 
Notwithstanding that he is a sharehold- 
er in an insurance company himself and 
appreciates the importance and the prof- 
its of the insurance business, he has con- 
stantly refused to take out life insur- 
ance as his religious convictions do not 
permit him to do this. 

oe 

Heber J. Grant, president of the Utah 
Home Fire, is the subject of a sketch 
in a recent issue of “The New Yorker,” 
That magazine says: “The Mormon 
Church is per capita one of the wealthi- 
est in the world. It owns lands, office 
buildings, hotels and stock in numerous 
substantial corporations. It is the big- 
gest factor in the sugar industry of this 
continent and is heavily interested in 
Hawaiian plantations and mills. Its pres- 
ident is Heber J. Grant, who had pre- 
viously been the president of a bank. 
The Mormon influence extends into New 
York thus: The church is the heaviest 
stockholder in the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the Union Pacific is the heavi- 
est stockholder in the New York Cen- 
tral. It owns more than any Vander- 
bilt. Interesting.” 

* * 

Dr. Alfred Manes of Berlin, as a part 
of his series of educational speeches on 
insurance, included reinsurance in_ his 
program and broadcasted on this sub- 
ject recently. Dr. Manes briefly dis- 
cussed the main features of reinsurance, 
showing the difference between co-in- 
surance and reinsurance, a point which 
has never yet been very clear to the 
layman. He described the insurance 
situation in connection with the great 
fire of the Paris department store, 
“Printemps,” in which case there were 
ninety-one co-insurers on the original 
policies, several hundred other compa- 
nies participating through reinsurance 
and retrocession treaties, some of the 
companies having direct lines and rein- 
surance treaty lines at the same time. 

a & 


M. S. Reeves, assistant manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, left. this 
week for the Bahama Islands. He is 
visiting Miami, Fila, en route. 

“= 


O. E. Schaefer, president of the West- 
chester Fire, has returned from a visit 
to Europe. While abroad he was in 
France, Germany and several other cour 
tries. 

Chris. A. Gough, deputy insurance 
commissioner of New Jersey, is spending 
the month of August at Manasquan. He 
will visit his office in Trenton once 4 
week. 

en see 

Frederick Hoadley, secretary, Amet- 
ican of Newark, is spending the month 
of August at Sea Girt, N. J., with his 
family. 

ee toe 

Harry J. Goas, deputy commiss oer 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bireau 
Newark, accompanied by Mrs. Gus, are 
motoring through New England. Thel! 
destination is Portland, Me., wh«<e they 
will visit their son Harry, Jr., who 
stopping at Camp Sokokis. 

* x 


Miss Maude E. Inch, assistar: sect 
tary of the Insurance ‘Society of New 
York, is leaving New York tomorrow 
for a mionth’s vacation in Mair. 

Saat 

Chester M. Thompson, cashic’ of th? 
Newark agency of the Connecti -ut Mt 
tual of which Stuart B. Rote is genet 
agent, will leave on August 17 o 
motor trip through the New Englat 
states. 
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Ireland; And Who Owns Lakes 
Of Killarney 


I was driving in a jaunting cart around 
one of the beautiful lakes of Killarney. 
I had purposely picked as a driver a jolly 
looking veteran as I do not like taking 
trips of this kind in foreign countries 


with crabs. My old boy had been trav- 
eling those roads for four decades and 
he knew the works. 

“Does the Government own _ these 
lakes?” I asked him as mile after mile 
of remarkably varied scenery unfolded 
itself, wild flowers in surprisingly bril- 
liant colors helping to complete a most 
lovely and changing picture. 

“It does not,” he said with a snap of 
his whip. 

“Well, who does?” 

“This one is owned by a gentleman 
from San Francisco, and the other two 
are owned by the Earl of Kenmare.” 

That one of the paramount beauty 
spots of the world should be the per- 
sonal property of a Californian living 
6,000 miles away struck me as so odd 
that I asked for more facts. The driver 
told me that the owner “is in the water- 
works business of California”; that he 
came by the property through the in- 
heritance and marriage route. 

“Is he popular around here?” I asked, 
thinking of all I had read about absentee 
landiordism. 

“He is that.” 

“Well, don’t you think that eventually 
the Irish Free State should take over 
the Lakes of Killarney so that they will 
not be split up into small country estates 
or maybe even into building lots, result- 
ing some decades hence in cutting down 
the trees and other didoes, such as are 
favored by real estate operators?” 

The driver looked horrified. 

“If the Government gets them the es- 
tates may go to hell through Govern- 
ment neglect or devilment. Under pri- 
vate ownership a lot of people have good 
jobs all the year around keeping the 
estate in order.” 

The Lakes of Killarney are in the 
South of Ireland, just a few hours from 
Cork, reposing in a basin between 
Moun:ain groups. There are three of 
these lakes and they are studded with 
islands. Around one of these islands 
centers part of the main story of the 
Colleen Bawn, an Irish girl who fell in 
love very much above her station, in- 
Curred the displeasure of her fiance’s 
house, and finally was hounded to her 
death. The Colleen Bawn cottage on 
the lake is visited by thousands of tour- 
ists and the famous play based on her 
tragic love story is played in the town 
of Killarney about once a year. 

8 '* 


The Town of Cobh 


Passengers going direct to Ireland 
from the United States generally land 
at Queenstown, or they did land there. 

Owever, there is no such place now as 
the words “King” and “Queen” are ta- 
Oo under the Irish Free State as I. F. 

- nomenclature. The new name of the 

















town is Cobh. Cobh is a fair sized place, 
well worth a visit, but tourists can hard- 
ly wait until they catch a train for Cork 
or Dublin or South Ireland tourist places. 
Once this worried the local population, 
but finally they decided to pocket the 
insult just as Havre or Cherbourg is no 
longer resentful that they are merely 
momentarily lingering places for ship 
tourists. One almost inevitable visit the 
men passengers alighting at Cobh feel 
a necessity, however, and as soon as 
bags are examined and customs O. K. is 
forthcoming there is a beeline in the di- 
rection of the “pub” at the station for 
a try at Irish whisky. An expert ad- 
vises me that the first taste is terrible, 
but the afterglow makes you feel that 
the Aladdin’s lamp has been rubbed. 
Instead of taking the train from Cobh 
to Cork with the rest of the ship’s pas- 
sengers I hopped into a jaunting cart, 
the journey taking almost an hour and a 
half but being well worth the additional 
time because of the natural beauty of 
the countryside. Those old jaunting 
carts which the humorists found so use- 
ful in describing visits to Ireland are not 
used much now except in rural districts. 
The old jaunting cart gave one the same 
shaking up and down that one experi- 
ences on an electric horse in a New 
York gymnasium. This was _ because 





there was no place to rest your back or 
arms and the tires on the wheels were 
iron. Now the tires are rubber, and 
there are back and arm rests. So if it 
isn’t raining you are extremely com- 
fortable. 

Talking of rain, I have seen more um- 
brellas in one block of Broadway in a 
tiny drizzle than I saw all the time I 
was in Ireland. I am told that men re- 
gard it as effeminate to carry umbrellas. 

“What do you do if there is a cloud 
burst?” I asked my driver who resented 
the question as to whether he had ever 
purchased an umbrella. 

“T let it burst,” he shouted. 

“What happens to your shirt and neck- 
tie in these rainstorms?” 

“They dry out and I keep right on 
wearing them.” 

“Don’t you ever change your clothes?” 
I asked. 

The question seemed to him extremely 
silly. 

* 


Ss * 
The Ford Plant In Cork 


While traveling in Southern Ireland I 
had as a compartment companion the 
general manager of the Southern Rail- 
road. He told me that while unemploy- 
ment was one of the nation’s great prob- 
lems he felt sure that the tide is turn- 
ing the other way. One of the most in- 
teresting prophecies he made was that 
former Irishmen of great wealth now 
living in America or multi-millionaire 
Americans who are sons of Irish settlers 
in America will come back to the coun- 
try in increasing numbers as the years 
go by and either establish great indus- 
tries there or finance those already in 
existence so that they can expand. He 
said that an Irishman never loses his 
sentimental affection for the old country 
and that Irishmen ever aim to come 
back if it is only for a brief look at the 
old sod. 

He cited as an instance of what may 
happen in the case of immigrants’ sons 
the Ford factory in Cork. Henry Ford’s 
father came from a place about twenty 
miles from Cork. When Ford decided to 
go after European business one of the 
first things he did was to build a plant 
in Cork. I saw this plant, by the way, 
which is built along the modern Ameri- 
can style with plenty of sunlight. It is 
working night and day turning out 
tractors at the present time, and giving 
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O’Connell Street, Dublin, from a drawing by Hilda Roberts 





employment to 3,000 men. The Ford 
factory is a godsend to the town as 
there was great unemplovment in Cork. 
One of the troubles Ford is having is 
in respect to housing. Cork is under- 
housed; so quite a number of the fac- 
tory workers have homes outside and 
come into Cork every day, sometimes 
traveling quite long distances. I am in- 
formed that another American-Irishman 
has built some model houses in the city; 
and that still another American is talk- 
ing of taking a moribund industry in 
Cork and putting new money and life 
into it. 

A sight which particularly impressed 
me about Cork was one of the principal 
streets of the town which seemed to 
consist of nothing but insurance offices 
for several blocks. While the buildings 
were only two or three stories tall each 
one bore the name of an insurance com- 
pany, and a prominent one. It all gave 
me the impression that the people of 
Cork will never have to worry about 
getting adequate insurance cover; and 
also that insurance is about the most im- 
portant thing in the town. The only 
Cork insurance man I met was the Royal 
manager. 

“ 6° "* 
Popularity Of Americans 

To say that Americans and America 
are popular with the Irish people is put- 
ting it mildly. With the great immigra- 
tion to America, which cut down the 
population of the country to such an 
extent that a city of the type of Kil- 
larney which once had about 10,000 
people now has only 6,000, there came 
the stories later of the sensational suc- 
cess made in America by Irishmen—suc- 
cess in public life, in business, in jour- 
nalism. These stories have assumed 
such color that the peasants take it for 
granted that you are a millionaire if 
you tell them you come from New York. 
They gather around you at every op- 
portunity to ask if you know any of 
their relatives in America; also what are 
the chances of getting there. 

I had read so many stories in years 
gone by about the poverty of the Irish 
peasantry that there was quite a reac- 
tion when I viewed their homes in the 
country. True some of them are small, 
but most had fine gardens while flowers 
and vines made them look decidedly at- 
tractive. If I were a child I would not 
object to the good times the children 
have whom I saw playing about South- 
ern Ireland. They looked decidedly 
healthy and in marked contrast with 
pale but exceedingly well-groomed boys 
and girls waiting at 8:30 o’clock in the 
morning on Park Avenue corners, New 
York, in order to get across through 
the traffic, and in charge of nurse maids. 

* * * 


Why Ireland Is Not Industrial 


However, no one can dodge the un- 
employment problem in a discussion of 
Ireland. The country has never been an 
industrial nation, and there are parts of 
Ireland where the bog and rest of the 
terrain does not lend itself to agricul- 
ture or fruit growing, regions as unpro- 
ductive almost as the desert of Arizona, 
except for the peat, which is burned as 
substitute for coal. 

It is only necessary to study the his- 
tory of Ireland to see why politics and 
fighting have been the principal interest 
of the people—two passions which are 
not conducive to building up of industry. 
I haven’t room and this isn’t the place 
to discuss the long fight with’ the land- 
lords and with the British conquerors, 
who by the way were only one of a 
number of conquerors in the long com- 
plicated and militant history of Ireland, 
but it is only necessary to read a few 
pages of history to see why the Irish 
and the British are not friends; and why 
industry developed slowly. 

I tried to read some histories of Ire- 
land before landing there, but they were 
so full of sagas, folk tales and fairy sto- 
ries that I gave up until I reached a 
Dublin bookstore. There a school boys’ 
history of Ireland was recommended as 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Conway To Examine 
Holding Companies 


FORMS NEW BUREAU IN DEP’T 





Says Many Investment Trusts and Man- 
agement Corporations Must 


Be Regulated 





Insurance Superintendent Albert Con- 
way of New York on Wednesday an- 
nounced the creation of a new bureau of 
the department, under the direction of 
Chief Examiner Albert N. Butler of fire 
and marine companies, which shall have 
the duty of examining and making peri- 
odic public reports on insurance holding 
corporations, including many of the in- 
vestment trusts. Superintendent Con- 
way, in a statement to the public, says 
that for several months he has been 
called upon to license the sale to the 
public of stock in insurance holding com- 
panies, and that for the protection of 
these investors, such holding companies 
should be liable to examination by the 
state insurance department. 

The superintendent also tells of the 
regulations to be imposed upon the sale 
of stock in this state of a holding cor- 
poration in another state in his state- 
ment which follows: 

“Since January 1, I have been called 
upon continuously to license, under Sec- 
tion 66 of the Insurance Law, the sale 
to the public of stock in insurance hold- 
ing companies——a holding company, 
under the Insurance Law, being a cor- 
poration or joint stock association which 
holds or is engaged in the acquisition of 
the capital stock or major portion thereof 
of one or more insurance corporations 
for the purpose of controlling the man- 
agement thereof, as voting trustee or 
otherwise. Some of the so-called ‘in- 
vestment trusts’ may come within this 
definition. 

“I have also been called upon to li- 
cense the sale in New York of capital 
stock of non-admitted insurance compa- 
nies, but in such cases the public has 
access to periodic official reports of the 
company’s home state, whereas with 
holding corporations, there is in most 
cases no machinery for making periodic 
examinations and official reports thereon. 

Sees Bureau Required by Law 


“As a matter of public protection, I 
have determined to create an additional 
Bureau in the New York Insurance De- 
partment for the purpose of examining 
and making periodic public reports upon 
insurance holding corporations. This, it 
seems to me, is required by Section 39 
of our Insurance Law. 

“The newly created Bureau will com- 
mence functioning immediately. It will 
be under the direction of Albert N. 
Butler, who will also continue to be Chief 
Examiner of Fire- and Marine Compa- 
nies. The reports on examinations of 


these holding companies, which I hope - 


to have made yearly, will be available 
to the public. 

“T shall not hereafter license the sale 
in this state of stock of a holding cor- 
poration of another state, unless that 
corporation is either under supervision 
of some official department of its home 
state which makes periodic public re- 
ports, or else provision is made for the 
maintenance of an office in New York 
so that this Department may examine 
and report upon it. Similarly, I shall not 
license the sale in this state of stock 
in a non-admitted insurance company 
that is not under some state or govern- 
mental supervision, or for which official 
periodic reports are not made.” 


Fire Insurers Suffer 
In Building Trade War 


NEW GAME FOR RACKETEERS 





Fire Marshal Investigating Charges of 
Apartment House Owners That 
Union Gunmen Start Fires 





The loss committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters is taking a 
keen interest in the investigations being 
made into the causes and circumstances 
surrounding the recent series of disas- 
trous fires in uncompleted apartment 
houses in the Bronx and’ Queens County. 
Property to the extent of over $1,500,000 
has already been destroyed and the 
builders’ risk insurance in force on these 


structures is considerably in excess of 
that amount. 

Fire insurance companies fear they are 
becoming the innocent victims inadver- 
tently of attempts of “racketeers” to in- 
timidate apartment house builders into 
employing certain types of labor and 
using specified kinds of materials and 
fixtures. Fire Marshal Thomas P. 
Brophy of New York City is cooperat- 
ing with the district attorneys of the 
Bronx and Queens counties in probing 
the allegations of labor troubles and the 
use of gunmen in starting fires. 

Even though some of the large apart- 
ment house fires were results of incen- 
diarism, fire insurance companies may be 
liable just the same unless they can 
prove connivance on the part of the as- 
sureds or find other sound reasons why 
liability should not be acknowledged. 
With regard to some of these losses, the 
fires were started, it is stated, to get 
even with the builders and as the lat- 
ter were not parties to the crimes they 
are in a position to present claims to 
their insurers. 

Another point is that as most of these 
uncompleted buildings are heavily mort- 
gaged, the fire insurance companies 
would be liable to the mortgagees for 
their interests even should the original 
assured have done something to jeopar- 
dize his own chances of being reimbursed 
for his fire loss. 

The use of arson on a large scale as 
a weapon of racketeers is something the 
fire insurance companies have not had 
to contend with seriously before. Own- 
ers of these uncompleted apartment 
houses who have sustained fire losses 
have told the police of threats from 
alleged representatives of labor unions 
and material supply companies that un- 
less they complied with the demands 
made their buildings would be destroved 
before they were finished. And as fire 
has been the handiest weapon, the in- 
surance companies are drawn into the 
foreground of this drama as_ possible 
heavy losers. 

The damage done in the Flushing fire 
last week is estimated at around $250,- 
000. The investigation as to whether the 
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gunmen who set fire to the house were 
employed by organized labor men is still 
being carried on. More than a score of 
labor leaders were questioned late last 
week when the probe by Fire Marshal 
Brophy was launched. 


Difficulties were encountered by the 
Arabac Construction Company, owners 
of the Flushing apartment house burned 
last week, soon after the company had 
bought the unfinished building following 
a foreclosure sale. The plasterers, lath- 
ers and plumbers’ unions demanded the 
employment of union men and had their 
demands turned down. Officials of the 
Arabac Construction Co. are said to have 
been threatened with violence if they 
persisted in employing non-union men. 





PANZER IN WESTERN PENNA. 


The London & Lancashire has ap- 
pointed Earl W. Panzer as special agent 
in western Pennsylvania, succeeding 
Charles E. Swan, Jr., who was tempor- 
arily in charge of this field. Mr. Pan- 
zer has been at the home office of the 
London & Lancashire for several years 
and recently has been engaged in field 
work in Massachusetts. He will make 
his new headquarters in Pittsburgh in 
the Commonwealth building. 
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Firemen’s Attacks 
Separation In West 


LISTS DANGERS TO _ AGENTS 





Managers of Group Claim Rating Bureau 
There Should Be Independent 
of Company Control 





Separation endangers the insurance 
welfare of communities where it is at- 
tempted and local agents should care- 
fully consider the matter before submit- 
ting to its institution, W. W. & E. G. 
Potter, Pacific Coast managers of the 
Firemen’s of Newark group of compa- 
nies, state in a letter they have sent to 
California agents of the companies on 
the subject of “Separation.” This let- 
ter was written with reference to the 
increase in commissions being offered to 
agents of companies now belonging t? 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific Coast providing such agents clear 
their agencies of companies not mem- 
bers of the board. The Firemen’s group 
resigned from the Board several weeks 
ago. 

Not only is the Pacific Board 2 com 
pany organization but it is the on'y rat 
ing bureau on the coast, and W. W. 
E. G. Potter object to the continued 
existence of a rating organization which 
is not independent but is controlied by 
one particular group of cominanits: 
They claim that the rating bureai: there 
should be in a position to sell its serv 
ices to every company desiring rates 
without any regard for other affil ations. 

With reference to the success or Ia 
ure of separation movements, W. W. & 
E..G. Potter state that if local agents 
refuse to agree to a separation program 
in any great measure, the entire move 
ment must necessarily fail. F 

Following is the complete text ° 
Firemen’s companies’ position on s¢P* 
ration: : 

Oppose Separation Principi< 

“Action has at last been taken by the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Insurance Agents’ Co-operative Advertising 


John W. Longnecker In New Book Tells Why And How It Is Done; His Tribute To 
The Local Agent And His Belief In The Powerful Influence Which Can Be 
Exerted In Better Relations Movement; Building Up Production 


The important position which the in- 
surance agent occupies in the world of 
insurance has never been more clearly 
and emphatically outlined than John W. 
Longnecker has painted the picture in 
his new book, “Selling Insurance by 
Co-operative Advertising,” published by 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York City. Mr. 
Longnecker, who is advertising manager 
of the Hartford Fire, has built up a 
strong position as an observer of insur- 
ance events, a former book of which he 
is co-author being “Advertising Prop- 
erty Insurance.” 

It is Mr. Longnecker’s opinion that 
fire insurance is a business built entirely 
on confidence; that the property owner, 
who reposes that confidence, buys a defi- 
nite measure of service to be performed 
if he is visited by a calamity; and buy- 
ing that service direct from a licensed 
insurance agent, it is the agent who de- 
termines today what the insurance com- 


. pany will do months or years from now 


when fire destroys the property pro- 
tected by one of its policies. The agent 
is the man who determines how far the 
company can go. It is the job of the 
agent to anticipate the ways in which 
a fire or other calamity can cost the 
customer money, and to see that all such 
dangers are covered by insurance, for 
the reason that the company does ex- 
actly what is agreed upon between pol- 
leyholder and agent. 
Agent’s Many Sided Job 

But the insurance agent’s job consists 
of something more than seeing that the 
client is correctly and safely covered. It 
Is part of his duty to make the business 
plain and understood to all clients and 
Prospective clients. Thus, the insurance 
agent is the interpreter of a great serv- 
‘ce, unfortunately sometimes a service 
that is misunderstood, and in Mr. Long- 
necker’s opinion it is no insignificant 
task to take a business around which 
there has grown such an air of mys- 
tery and to make that business interest- 
Ing to people by giving it attributes any- 
body can understand. It is up to the 
agent, says Mr. Longnecker, “to take 


Msurance apart and show what makes 
It tick.” 
This leads up to the question of pub- 


lic relations and naturally to that of 


advertising, especially co-operative ad- 
vertising by agents. A business of the 
People and for the people draws away 
from the people and becomes a thing 
‘part. \Vhen that happens, the first 
step in solving any problem of public 
relations must be taken in unscrambling 
that business and finding words which 
P sag to the hearers of them exactly 
the thouzht the speaker intends to 
convey, 

an Mr. Longnecker’s opinion it is pos- 
wie to make the subject of insurance 
SO interes 


stdcnet ting that men will give it their 

éntion gladly and willingly “for the 
“d the hunt” is deep in every one. 
ae love to discover things for them- 
wie When the trail is hot and the 
o- 8 is not difficult. Get people sin- 

rely interested in you and your daily 


Ww he 

ps and you need worry no longer 
in ut how to increase either premium 
Come or bank account. 


\ The Power of Advertising 
Po Longnecker lingers a moment to 
Stan pe audience. There is so much 
Quainti or the agent to cover in ac- 
Rica ing the public with the real sig- 
ea and importance to the com- 
wis y of fire insurance that human 
Scan but scratch the surface in man 


to man talks. While the agent is talk- 
ing to one man there are ever so many 
others that are never seen. There is 
a device, however, by which the agents 
can talk to the waiting thousands and 
that is advertising. In not advertising 
a business man is overlooking and neg- 
lecting the most powerful device for 
creating favorable impressions of his 
business that modern industrial civiliza- 
tion has so far developed. Today, ad- 
vertising has more worth than it ever 
had. The public has become advertising- 
minded, says the author. It expects to 





JOHN W. LONGNECKER 


learn things from advertising. “Adver- 
tising is a natural means of communi- 
cation between you and your prospects,” 
he says. Somebody has said that news- 
papers were irivented to save money for 
advertisers. They do more than that, in 
Mr. Longnecker’s opinion. If advertise- 
ments are properly written they become 
part of the news. Advertising can be 
so written as to become a feature of a 
newspaper. Readers soon follow them 
as something worth while. The adver- 
tiser gets a following. 

Mr. Longnecker philosophizes at con- 
siderable length about advertising, its 
merits, its texture, its character and 
what it can accomplish. A great deal 
of it is worth quoting, and readers will 
find much in the book to compel their 
attention as well as a great deal of valu- 
able information for guidance if they are 
advertisers or expect to become adver- 
tisers. 

What Co-operative Ads Accomplish 


Getting down to the raison d’etre of 
the book, “Co-operative Advertising,” 
Mr. Longnecker briefly summarizes what 
it will accomplish along general princi- 
ples as follows: 

First: Increase sales or the volume of 
business transacted. 

Second: Improve market conditions. 

Third: Combat a common enemy. 

Fourth: Raise the standing of an in- 
dustry. 

Fifth: Correct evils or abuses of long 
standing. 

Sixth: Build good-will for, or reduce 
the sales resistance against, the. personal 
representatives of a. business. BM 

Seventh: Do preliminary, or mission- 
ary work to make easier the approach 


of a salesman, especially where personal 
solicitation is necessary to close the 
transaction. 

Eighth: Increase the effectiveness of 
a personal solicitation by building up the 
common knowledge of a community 
about a service or a commodity. 


Start of Co-operative Insurance 
Advertising 


Co-operative advertising in fire insur- 
ance had its big push to the front in 
October, 1928, when under auspices of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
there was published the first of a series 
of messages to the people in a campaign 
of educational advertising. The start 
was in four states. Since then other 
states have been added. 

“But the insurance companies cannot 
do this job alone, any more than they 
can thrive and grow alone,” says Mr. 
Longnecker. “There are three sides to 
this insurance triangle. One is the pub- 
lic the other, the companies; the base, 
the local agents. The agents are also 
the base of everything that is to be done 
and all that is to be gained in public 
relations. The National Board and the 
individual companies can paint the back- 
ground but the agents will have to spot 
in the story of insurance as it applies 
to the individual property owner in his 
own city and reinforce and make ef- 
fective all the varied forms of service. 
Local agents everywhere must back up 
the companies or the big idea of the 
National Board will fail.” 

Before the National Board campaign 
started there had been some co-opera- 
tive advertising by agents. For instance, 
in Green Bay, Wis., local agents have 
carried on a co-operative campaign for 
some years, the expense being shared 
equally by all the agents participating. 
Rochester agents have done some won- 
derful work in co-operative advertising. 
Kansas City agents advertised in 1928 
over a long period on a_ budget of 
$5,000. One of the earliest co-operative 
campaigns was in Chicago in the war 
period growing out of the high replace- 
ment values and the large number of 
people who were under-insured. Fire 
Prevention Days have often been made 
the occasion for co-operative advertising. 
Qne of the most interesting of all the 
co-operative advertising campaigns was 
that in May, 1923, of the Los Angeles 
agents, in which more than two hundred 
columns of advertising appeared over 
the signature of the Los Angeles Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The “Insure in 
April” campaign to boost automobile 
production, especially full coverage, at- 
tracted a lot of attention in the middle 
West. The drive was concentrated in 
three states, and the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House furnished speakers 
at meetings. There were nine separate 
pieces of advertising copy. 

A Check-up 

A check-up was made’ by the Clearing 
House after the close of the campaign 
and from the report the following ex- 
tract is taken: 

“In all, the campaign was run in sev- 
enty-seven different cities, towns and 
villages. These ranged from cities such 
as Chicago, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids. 
Rockford and Flint down to villages 
having only a weekly newspaper and 
where ‘there were only two, and in some 
cases, only one agent to tise it. In De- 
troit the agents decided: not,.toiuse the 
newspaper advertising. Later, ans acct 
dent company writing the line, took the 
copy: which had been prepared, added its 


ee ee et 


Through Newspaper Advertising By Groups of Locals 


own advertisement to it and ran the 
whole thing in its own name and at its 
own expense in all the Detroit papers. 
A total of 606 agents participated in the 
various campaigns and paid their pro 
rata share. Outside of Chicago the cost 
to each agency ranged from an average 
of $66.60 in Rockford, IIl., down to $6.30 
in Cobden, Ill. The average expendi- 
ture over all was $28.22. The total ex- 
penditure by the agents for newspaper 
advertising alone was $16,961.43. This is 
at the rate of over $203,000 a year and 
in only three states having approximate- 
ly 13% of the total automobile business 
of the country. If this same rate was 
maintained over the country as a whole, 
it would amount in the period of one 
year to the expenditure of more than 
$1,500,000.” 
A Connecticut Campaign 

In Connecticut there was an interest- 
ing co-operative advertising campaign 
by a small group of agents as the re- 
sult of the automobile laws permitting 
pro rating of the cost of automobile li- 
censes after the first of April. Many 
drivers put up their cars from the end 
of the old year until the first of April 
at which time they take out licenses for 
the balance of the year. In consequence 
a number of car owners also permitted 
their car insurance to lapse or they can- 
celed their policies for the three months’ 
period. One of the newspapers sensed 
a chance to sell some advertising space. 
They saw local agents who finally pooled 
resources and made a full page co-opera- 
tive warning to such drivers not to take 
their cars out of the garages without 
adequate insurance, to which was added 
a timely warning to re-instate suspended 
automobile insurance. 

In Boston the Insurance Exchange 
building was put up and rented. It was 
decided to run a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign. Nineteen firms signed it. 
It attracted attention to the new build- 
ing, and-business was stimulated. 

How Co-operative Advertising Is Done 


Having sounded the necessity for co- 
operative advertising and _ illustrated 
how it is done in many cities or has 
been done, the text being illustrated with 
fac-similes of advertising displays in 
order to carry these ads to the eye of 
the reader, Mr. Longnecker takes up the 
question of telling how advertising 
groups are organized and co-operative 
advertising gets under way. He gives 
the following composite illustrating how 
it has been done: 

“First: Some progressive agent usu- 
ally starts the consideration and the dis- 
cussion of the plan. In this it is no dif- 
ferent from other movements, for nearly 
all suggestions for bettering conditions 
usually start as a result of the thinking 
and activity of some individual. Then 
follows a meeting of the men who com- 
pose the group, under the auspices of 
the local insurance club or tht local 
board, at which the matter is discussed 
quite fully and a decision reached either 


to go ahead or to drop the whole 
matter. 
“Second: The organization of the 


group to include every agent at all likely 
to be interested in the proposition. It 
is well to list the doubtful ones as ‘for’ 
until each man has definitely and de- 
cidedly declined. If it is a local board 
affair, to be conducted in the name and 
under. the auspices of the board, of 
course the entire membership is to be 
onsidered as in the campaign. If, on 


*%he other hand, it is an individual af- 
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fair, the leaders who are known to be 
active in the group may make up the 
list of prospective advertisers. 

“Third: The appointment of an adver- 
tising committee, preferably a _ small 
committee of three or five of the most 
active agents. You will find that this 
is the important part of the work of 
organizing. It is vital that willing, act- 
ive workers be put on the advertising 
committee. If there are local agents in 
the group who have had extensive ad- 
vertising experience they should be put 
on the committee, unless as sometimes 
happens, these men are prejudiced in 
favor of a certain sort of advertising to 
the extent that they cannot see any good 
in any other kind. 


“Fourth: The next step is to develop 
and set down in writing an outline of 
what the advertising is supposed to ac- 
complish. The importance of so doing 
has been more often impressed by the 
lack of such an outline, than by one, it 
is true. Past experience demonstrates 
its importance. It is the orderly way 
to proceed. Advertising without pur- 
pose, or just because somebody else is 
advertising, or because some other group 
in some other city is making good with 
its co-operative advertising campaign, is 
too much like giving to charity to beat 
the income tax collector. It gets rid of 
money—that is about all. 


“Fifth: The advertising committee 
and the advertising man brought in as 
counsel and helper have the hardest part 
of the whole campaign to work out. That 
is the decision of how best to go about 
reaching the objectives that have been 
set for the advertising. It should be 
put up to that committee to decide 
whether the drive for the desired goal 
should be made by newspaper advertis- 
ing; billboards or postet advertising; 
direct mail, including letters; or moving 
picture advertising. 


“Sixth: The final problem in connec- 
tion with the planning of it is the dura- 
tion of the campaign, or the term for 
which provision is to be made in the 
financing.” 


Financing 


In discussing financing Mr. Long- 
necker prints a sample pledge which 
agents in a town can sign setting oppo- 
site their names amount of total con- 
tribution and also amount of monthly 
payment. Of course, agents in various 
cities have different methods of appor- 
tionment cost as uniformity is not al- 
ways possible. Most often the cost 1s 
divided equally, each agent paying the 
same amount. The agent who does not 
agree to join the group is penalized by 
suffering in prestige and patronage. 


Phillips Won't Confirm 


(Continued from Page 1) 





substantial interest in other southern 
California stocks, including Gladding 
McBean & Co., manufacturers of clay 
products; Pacific-American Fire Insur- 
ance Company and Pacific Indemnity, 
being the so-called Lee Phillips group of 
companies. 


Want Control of American Company 


“The Goldman Sachs Trading Com- 
pany has offered to exchange nine shares 
of stock for every seven shares of the 
American Company of San Francisco 
until August 15. 

“The offer is conditioned on Goldman 
Sachs Trading obtaining control. Amer- 
ican Company holds stock of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company which is soon to be 
merged with the Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco and the Ameri- 
can National Company of San Francisco 
and Oakland, Cal.” 


GENERAL COVER MANAGER 
H. C. Conick has been appointed man- 
ager of the general cover department of 
the Royal and L. & L. & G. groups. His 
offices are at No. 150 William street, 
New York. 








“Berengaria” Brings 
; Managers Back to U. S. 


MALLALIEU,FORBUSH,VREELAND 





McCain of Aetna (Fire), Also a Passen- 
ger; National Board Manager Im- 
pressed by Mussolini City Clean-Ups 





It is not often that an insurance man 
can travel on a transatlantic steamer 
and safely say that there was no bore- 
dom. Such was the situation on the 


“Berengaria” which docked last Friday 
having among its passengers four insur- 
ance men each of whom knew the other. 
They were W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; J. H. Vreeland, United 
States manager, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional; Gayle T. Forbush, United States 
manager, Royal Exchange, and W. Ross 
McCain, vice-president Aetna (Fire). 


Mr. Mallalieu had traveled the farthest 
and visited the most cities. In Italy he 
went to Rome, Naples, Florence and 
Venice, visiting the art galleries and ca- 
thedrals. When an attempt was made 
to interview him about Italian politics 
he dropped the role of tourist and im- 
mediately became general manager of the 
National Board and was taciturn. 

“Has Mr. Mussolini as much power as 
the editorial writers credit him with?” 
he was asked. 

“T’d say he has power!” he replied. 
He quickly changed the subject from 
Mussolini to the conditions of the streets 
and buildings in the Italian cities. An 
expert on fire insurance protection, he 
could not help noticing the manner in 
which such cities as Naples have been 
cleaned up. He praised Mr. Mussolini’s 
influence in that regard most highly. 

His Student Namesake 

Going into Germany Mr. Mallalieu 
visited the artistic and musical zone of 
Munich, the cathedral city of Cologne, 
the resort town of Wiesbaden and the 


university centre of Heidelberg. Among 
other places in the old medieval city of 
Heidelberg he visited the students’ 
prison where the university authorities 
took. care of bad boys who got into 
trouble with the town police, relieving 
the municipality of trying them in court. 
Some of the most famous‘names in Ger- 
many are on the walls of this prison, 
and Mr. Mallalieu was surprised to see 
his own name there. It developed that 
a scion of the English branch of the 
Mallalieu family went to Heidelberg, got 
into a scrap with the town police; had 
his eyes blackened; and as a further in- 
dignity spent eight days in the students’ 
hoosegow. 


Mr. Forbush spent almost two weeks 
in London and Liverpool and visited the 
Royal Exchange, the State and the Car 
& General. He was given dinners by 
the Royal and by the State while abroad. 
He was also a guest at the homes of 
R. Connew, at Great Monagehan, and of 
Arthur W. Wamsley at Iden Manor. Mr. 
Connew is general manager of the Royal 
Exchange. Mr. Wamsley is accident 
manager of that company and is also 
managing director of the Car & General 
and the Motor Union. 

From England Mr. Forbush went to 
Paris which he found crowded with Am- 
ericans. “Walking down the Rue Rivoli 
is almost like walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue,”*he said. 

Mr. McCain visited Scotland while 
abroad. 





BEHA NOT TO SPEAK ABROAD 


James A. Beha, chairman of the Inter- 
national Germanic Trust Co., and former 
superintendent of insurance of this 
state, will not attend the International 
Advertising Congress in Germany where 
he was scheduled to make a talk along 
with Vice-President F. H. Sisson of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. He felt obliged to 
remain in this country because of addi- 
tional duties resulting from the taking 
over of the Mutual Trust and with it 
the liquidation of the City Trust. 
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JAMES A. BEHA 
Chairman of the Board 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


President 
HARRY A. GRANT H. E. ECKHOFF E. A. MORRELL 
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Directors 
C. EB. Albright Julian M. Gerard R. H. Johnston Norman T. Robertson 
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Surplus $1,500,000 


Use & Occupancy 
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Aetna Fire Assets 
Show Big Increase 


SURPLUS HAS GROWN $4,163,504 





Figures for First Half Year Shoy 
Steady Expansion Also of World 
F. & M. and Century Indemnity 





The Aetna Fire of Hartford, in its six 

months’ statement ending June 30, shows 
substantial progress in income, assets 
and surplus. The last named item was 
increased $4,163,504 and contingency te. 
serve $000,000 in the first half of this 
year, making combined surplus and con- 
tingency reserve, $26,205,544. The Worl 
Fire & Marine increased its surplus 
$547,021 to $1,415,248 and the Century 
Indemnity showed an expansion of $597- 
543 in surplus, bringing that item to 
$1,100,977. 
_ Increase in assets of the Aetna Fire 
in the first six months of 1929 amounted 
to $4,084,014, bringing the total to $63- 
749,917. The World Fire & Marine in 
creased assets $505,375 to $3,819,568 and 
the Century Indemnity increased assets 
$2,202,214 to $6,333,548. The combined 
asset growth of the three companies for 
the half year was $6,791,603, bringing the 
group assets to $73,903,033. The capital 
of the Aetna Fire is $7,500,000, an in- 
crease from $5,000,000 during the last 
year. 

These assets of the three companies 
compare with $40,375,941 as of December 
31, 1923, just previous to the organiza- 
tion of the World Fire & Marine. Sur 
plus of the Aetna Fire as of December 
31, 1923, was $11,502,633. Combined sur- 
— of the group today equal $28,721, 


Comparative Figures of Last 3 Years 

Comparative figures show a steady 
and consistent expansion of the three 
fire and casualty companies in the Aetm 
group. The parent company has in 
creased its income each year for the 
last three while at the same time dis 
bursements have shown a slow decline 
This is due to the favorable fire loss 1 
tio shown in 1927, 1928 and 1929 over 
the years previous to this period. 

Following are the income and dis 
bursement statements for the first six 
months in the last three years: 

Aetna Fire: 


Income Disbursement 
ih! See ae $16,649,356 $14,033,765 
js Ae ee ee 15,522,362 14,453,190 
| 57 14,697,984 14,509,114 

World Fire & Marine: 

TOAD, Sauk ties 1,252,990 $673,771 
| Ee 652,952 726,159 
|. ae 949,823 936,197 
Century Indemnity: 

ee $3,226,556 $1,993,886 
||. Se 1,780,018 1,122,691 
ee *1,176,400 839,878 


*Half total income for 1927. 

Following are the surplus, snearnel 
premium and asset items as of June 3 
for the last three years. Th: surplus 
item is exclusive of special contingent! 
reserves, set up for fluctuation in market 


value of securities or the like. The fit 
ures follow: , 
Unearned 
Surplus Premiums Assets 

Aetna Fire: 
1929.. $21,605,544 $25,747,225 13,7499 
1928.. 16,367,021 26,543,231 34,5725 
1927.. 14,172,206 26,873,165 _50,192,78 

World F. & M.: 
1929.. $1,415,248 $1,186,295 33,819,588 
1928.. 746,883 1.175641 3,201.98 
1927.. 360,008 1,432,909 3,121.88 

Century Indemnity: sf 
1928.. $1,100,977 $2,615,132 $6,333, 
1928.. 790,706 1,484,231 3.09698 
1927.. 700,509 1,015,848  2,23203 





GETS AMERICAN CONST!TUTIOM 
John G. ‘Stovall has been appoint 
local agent of the American Constituti®? 
Fire at Richmond, Va., reportiny throu 
General Agent P. Lester Haws of the 

city. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








NEAL —,"h President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


zt 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President 


MILWAUKEE, W: 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 


NCORD, 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. scone ROWE, President 


ONEGAN, ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN 












JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 


JOHN 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


SURPLUS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00  $23,003,126.44  — $36,503,126.44 


L. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


NEA 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. —— wees =. 2 BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,036,606.06  §$ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 


NEAL re gt President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS % aaet ener t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


$ 4,881,357.40 . $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
Vice-Pres’t WELLS 7 a> he oct ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 


ETT, ot oe t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. oe wees s. SAGREST, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. date ane T. SOanErS. V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE | INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000. 00° $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 


L. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


NEA 
JOHN KAY, V. -Pres't A. H. HASSINGER, V. ——— FR BT. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 
$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 5 “300, 000. 00. $ 366,402.80  $ 666,402.80 


S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t 


METROPOLITAN | CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


60 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
Ass’t Manager 
JOHN R. COONEY 


F NEW YORK, 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 § 1,500, 005. 00. $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada 
1. OS mae MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 
ss’t bg . Managers 

H. R. M 
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Attacks Separation 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific in regard to an increase in local 
agency commissions. Unfortunately it 
does not come as an equitable increase, 
but rather as compensation to be se- 
cured only through agreement and com- 
pliance with the rules of so-called 
‘Separation’. The principle of ‘Separa- 
tion’ has been opposed by the Loyalty 
Group of Companies throughout the en- 
tire United States. Our feeling on this 
matter was sufficiently strong to cause 
us to tender our recent resignation to 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific after an association of twenty- 
two years. We believe that ‘Separation,’ 
in its proposed form, infringes the 
moral, legal and property rights of 
others and that in concept it is un- 
American. 

“When reference is made to local 
agents representing both affiliated and 
non-affiliated companies as being detri- 
mental to public interests, thereby mean- 
ing improper rate differential, we be- 
lieve that the cause of such a condition 
rests. squarely upon the shoulders of 
those responsible for withholding for 
their sole and exclusive use,. information 
and machinery pertaining to rate mak- 
ing. Particularly is this true when com- 
panies formerly members of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific bore 
their proportionate share of the cost of 
building up such an organization. 

“Although reference has been made as 
to the unfairness to local agents repre- 
senting both classes of companies, no 
reason has been advanced therefor. As 
to the companies themselves, we believe 
that it is purely a matter of competi- 
tion. So far as the companies which 
are members of the Loyalty Group are 
concerned, they are prepared to com- 
pete on a sound basis with any compa- 
nies whether they are members of any 
organization or whether they operate in- 
dependently. An agent representing any 
one of the Loyalty Group Companies is 
privileged to represent any other com- 
pany that he chooses. Competition in 
our opinion has been one of the fore- 
most reasons for the high plane and 
modern methods upon which American 
business is at present conducted. 

“Due to the very peculiar conditions 
existing in California regarding the rate 
situation, we believe it only proper to 
point out to local agents the possible 
danger should ‘Separation’ be success- 
fully enforced. 


Rate-Cutting Dangers 


“In almost every other part of the 
United States rates are uniform, either 
through the existence of rate-making 
bodies instituted through legislative ac- 
tion or rating bureaus entirely indepen- 
dent of the control of any One group of 
companies. Such rates are sold to any 
companies or individuals desiring to 
purchase them. In this territory, how- 
ever, rate making is in the hands of 
one particular group of companies, with- 
holding them for their sole use exclu- 
sively. ' Intended ‘Separation,’ if success- 
fully enforced, will therefore result in 
non-affiliated companies and their agents 
having no access to rates established by 
the only rating bureau existing in this 
state. It is unreasonable to think that 
companies not now members of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific and unable to secure published rates 
will withdraw from California. They 
will, to the contrary, secure. rates which 
in their opinion are adequate, whether 
such adequate rates be less than the 
published rates or not. Although gen- 
erally conceded that uniform rates are 
for the best interests of all concerned, 
we have here an attempt to put into 
effect a policy which, if successful, 
would necessarily tend toward greatly 
increased rate cutting—very possibly 
leading to complete rate demoralization. 
If such conditions are to prevail, how- 
ever, agents of Loyalty Group Companies 
may rest assured that their interests will 
be taken care of and fully protected. 

“Since ‘Separation’ endangers: the in- 
surance welfare of any community where 


it is attempted, it is our belief that the 
local agents of any such community 
should very carefully consider the mat- 
ter before submitting to its institution. 
It is the local agents themselves who 
will be most vitally affected by any un- 
fortunate results. If local agents refuse 
to agree to this program in any great 
measure, the entire movement must 
necessarily fail and we _ believe local 
agents will agree with us that the en- 
forcement of ‘Separation’ fails absolutely 
to take into consideration any regard for 
the welfare of the business as a whole 
or the individual rights of local agents. 

“We believe it proper to suggest to all 
agents the advisability of the establish- 
ment of a rating bureau in the state of 
California which shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of any individual group of com- 
panies and whose rates shall be open to 
any and all interests that may desire to 
purchase them. Such action can and will 
do more to eliminate rate cutting than 
any other method that can be instituted. 

“We are not asking you to resign the 
agency of any other company now rep- 
resented by you, but should you now or 
hereafter be confronted with the alter- 





native of resigning our agency or else 
the agency of some other company or 
companies, we earnestly believe that we 
can and will take care of the entire di- 
rect business of your agency (fire, auto- 
mobile, casualty and surety), if in your 
opinion it be desirable. While we do not 
believe it to be the case, it is of course 
possible there may be some few agencies 
where lines are so large and of such na- 
ture that we would find it impossible to 
give an agent the facilities required. 
Therefore if. you deem it desirable, 
upon inquiry we will in advance of any 
determination upon your part, and after 
a full conference (either in our office to 
which you report or through our field 
force), give you proper advices, and will 
upon your request cheerfully retire from 
your office if we are unable to give you 
the needed facilities. Permit us to re- 
peat that we think this event is most 
unlikely.” 





ENTERS THREE MORE STATES 
The Southern Fire of New York has 
been licensed to write fire and allied 


lines in Michigan, Connecticut and South 
Dakota. 


E. J. F. COLEMAN’S NEW POST 

Eugene J. F. Coleman, who was a ma- 
rine underwriter for many years with 
the office of William H. McGee & Co, 
and who for the last few years has been 
underwriting for Roberts & Ebert, has 
now become associated with White & 
Camby, Inc., uptown agents in New York 
City for a number of fire and marine 
writing companies. 





MAY QUIT PACIFIC BOARD 
Reports are current in New York city 
that the Pacific Fire and the Bankers & 
Shippers may resign this week from the 
Board of Underwriters of the Pacific on 
account of the separation program 
being put into effect on the West coast. 
cS Meserole, president of the two 
companies, has been an opponent of 
separation on lines of membership or 

non-membership in an organization. 


P. B. REED BACK AT DESK 

Assistant United States Manager 
Prentiss B. Reed of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don has returned to his desk following 
a minor operation he recently underwent 
at a hospital. 












AVIATION 


7 
PROTECTION 





facts about B. & B. Service 


Established 1922, reducing insurance rates by approximately 
25%, raising limits of indemnities and broadening forms of insur- 


ance protection. 


FIRST to supply, in 1922, comprehensive aviation insurance under 
an all-American combination policy form, twan which no broader 


form exists today. 


FIRST to construct and supply aviation finance insurance, dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ blanket policies, airport and airmeet liability 


policies, and policies covering beyond the United States. 


FOREMOST in constructing and supplying, at a moment’s notice, 


special forms of coverage to suit unique requirements. 


ALONE in operating on a non-pool basis maintaining an open mar- tien Co 
ket through which responsible insurance companies may operate 


independently. 


ALONE in maintaining an engineering and advisory service cover- 


ing the entire country and serving all interests. 


ALONE in having developed a world-wide organization whereby 
American exporters of aircraft may secure adequate insurance and 
in addition, foreign local engineering and advisory service. 


ALONE in having paid more aviation claims than all other aviation 


insurance organizations. 


- ALONE in being favored with the major part of all available avia- Hubert 


tion insurance business. 


Policies have been supplied, among 
others, to:— 


Federal and State Governments, Boeing Air 
Transport, Colonial Air Transport, Colonial 
Western Airways, National Air Transport, 
Western Air Express, Northwest Airways, 
Walter T. Varney, Inc., Universal Aviation 
Corp., Stout Air Services, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit, Boston Airport Corp., American 
Railway Express, Ford Motor Company, Fair- 
child Flying Corp., Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., 
Standard Oil Companies of New York, New 
Jersey, Louisiana fornia, Shell Petro- 
Jeum Corp., Tidew Company, United 
Cigars Stores, I Typewriter Com- 
pany, Pulitzer and other race meetings, Uni- 
versal Motion Picture Corp., Fox Film Corp., 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Moth Air- 
craft Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky Avia- 











rp., Stinson Aircraft Corp., Thomp- 
son Aeronautical Corp., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, California Standard 
Finance Corp., Commercial Investment 
Trust, Canadian Transcontinental Airways, 
Ltd., Western Canada Airways, Ltd., S. C. A. 
B. T. A. of Colombia, S. A., Andian National 
Corporation of Colombia, S. A., Maddux Air 
Lines, Transcontinental Air Transport, The 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, North American News- 
paper Alliance, United Aviation Corp., 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp., Aviation 
Corporation of America, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Aero Corporation of Califor- 
nia, Texas Air Transport, New York and 
Buenos Aires Air Lines, and many others, 
including Col. Charles A. Lind 
Wilkins, Anthony Fokker, Lady 
Mary Heath, Miss Amelia Earhart, and other 
leaders in aviation. 






The foregoing facts are the result of maintaining consistently over a 


long period of ‘years B: & B. SERVICE, STABILITY AND SECURITY 


We do not deal direct but maintain an open market, operating only through insurance 


agents and brokers. . 


. Full particulars and Manual E U on. request. 


When writ- 


ing please state insurance companies you represent and/or whether a licerised broker. 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Ine. 
Est.1922 A New York Corporation 


Underwriting Agents for leading American Insur- 
ance Companies and all-American Reinsurers. 


CHANIN BUILDING 


Telephone: Lexington 4316-7-8 


122 East 42nd St. 


NEW YORK 
Cablegrams: Avbar, New York 
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NEW YORK 


“We saved some old masters but 
most of my paintings and art ob- 
jects were destroyed by the fire. 
Fortunately I carried Fine Arts 
insurance and it was an easy mat- 
ter to establish the amount of my 
loss, which was paid promptly.” 


Owners of valuable paintings and 
objects of art should be covered by a 
Fine Arts form. In case of loss, the 
fact that there is an inventory and 
an established value makes simple, 


what would otherwise be a difficult 
loss to adjust. 


FIDELIT Y~PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 





THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
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CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Barber & Baldwin Tell 
Of Air Cover Activities 


SINCE 





RECITE HISTORY 1922 





Aviation Underwriting Agents for L. & 
L. & G., Globe and U. S. Life; Dis- 


cuss Two Aero Companies 





The exciting competitive situation in 
aero insurance was given another twist 
this week by the issuing of a statement 
by Barber & Baldwin, Inc., New York, 
describing their companies and facilities. 
The statement of interest following the 
split between Barber & Baldwin and the 
Independence Companies, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We beg to advise you, that as from 
the end of September, 1929, we shall 
no longer represent the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia. 

“We take this opportunity of bringing 
to your attention our constantly im- 
proving facilities as aviation underwrit- 
ing agents for responsible insurance 
companies, and we think we can best do 


that by reciting briefly our business his- 
tory since our establishment in 1922. 

“Barber & Baldwin, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1922 as the first underwriting 
agency to supply to agents and brokers 
comprehensive aviation insurance under 
all-American policies. Since 1922 we 
have supplied, under a combination pol- 
icy form, positively every class of avia- 
tion insurance now written under com- 
prehensive forms. In addition, we have 
supplied, under other forms, every class 
of insurance required by the aviation in- 
dustry; and, despite limited volume, we 
have never failed to provide the broad 
coverage, peculiar conditions and high 
limits required by air operators. In 
1922 we laid the foundation for our af- 
filiated company, the Aero Engineering 
& Advisory Service, Inc., which now 
operates a corp of engineers covering 
the entire country, and supporting Bar- 
bar & Baldwin, Inc., service. 

“In 1926 we added the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia to the insur- 
ance companies we represented as Un- 
derwriting Agents, diverting to them a 
substantial part of our volume and as- 
sisting them to construct a comprehen- 
sive policy form along the lines of our 
forms in use since 1922. 

Their Direct Representation 

“During the past year, and having re- 
gard to the requirements of the aviation 
industry, we have sought to improve our 
facilities and the security of the policies 
we supply to agents and brokers. Last 
year we brought into our office the Aero 
Insurance Co. and Aero Indemnity Co., 
founded in 1928 to specialize in aviation 
insurances; and early this year we con- 
summated contracts whereby we act as 
aviation underwriting agents for such 
leading companies as the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and the Globe Indem- 
nity group, also the U. S. Life Insur- 
ance Co. At the same time, our affil- 
iated company, the Aero Engineering & 
Advisory Service, Inc., has been devel- 
oped to a high degree of efficiency and 
affords us, the insurance companies we 
represent, agents, brokers and the avia- 


tion industry an unique service not to be , 


found elsewhere. : 
“Our machinery of operation at the 
service of agents and brokers, covers 
now not only the U. S. A, but also 
Canada, the West Indies, Hawaiian 
Islands, Mexico, South America, and 
through our agents, Europe, Africa and 
Australia, the latter facilities being of 
importance to the increasing American 
aviation export and finance business. 
“We do no direct business, and we 
consistently maintain an open market to 


agents and brokers; conducting our op-, 


erations on a high plane, precluding fa- 
voritism or varying quotations on any 
risk competed for by our various agency 
and brokerage connections. At the same 
time, we do our utmost to protect each 


STUYVESANT CAPITAL PLANS 





Directors Seek Increase From $1,000,000 
To $1,500,000 and Cut in Par 
Value of Stock 

Directors of the Stuyvesant Insurance 
Co. last week voted to recommend to 
the stockholders that the par value of 
the company’s stock be reduced from 
$100 to $25 a share, thus increasing the 
number of shares from 10,000 to 40,000 
and also that the capital be increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The stock- 
holders will vote on these proposals 
August 28. 

The capital increase plan provides that 
the new stock is to be issued at the de- 
termination of the directors, both as to 
when and as to price. The dividend rate 
of $8 a share on the $10 par value stock, 
recently raised from $6, will not be af- 
fected. The Stuyvesant has recently 
been making excellent progress. Assets 
increased $633,000 during the first. six 
months of this year and $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the last year. Business has expend- 
ed as shown by the increase of $314,000 
in the unearned premium reserve. Net 
surplus as of June 30 was $1,869,000, a 
gain of $240,000 since January 1. 


BELONGS TO WASTE COUNCIL 

Announcement is made by the Insur- 
ance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that the 
National Safety Council of Chicago has 
been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council by the latter’s 
organization members. This increases 
the membership of the fire waste coun- 
cil to twenty organizations and four gov- 
ernmental bureaus. : 








agent or broker in respect to special in- 
formation submitted with risks. 

“We beg to assure our connections 
that we shall continue in the future, as 
in the past, to conduct our operations 
along sound and progressive lines, act- 
ing always in accordance with the well 
known ethics of the business of insur- 


Seven More Companies 
Admitted To Jersey 


TWENTY-TWO SINCE JAN. 1, 1929 








Capital Stock of All Stock Organizations 
Put At $7,500,000; Unusual Influx 
Of Mutuals 
Seven more insurance companies have 
been admitted to New Jersey within the 
past few weeks, according to the records 
of the insurance department, making a 
total of twenty-two companies admitted 
to the state since the first of the year. 
The companies recently admitted in- 
clude the Export Indemnity of New 
York, which will write automobile busi- 
ness only; the Aero Insurance Co. of 
New York. which will write fire and ma- 
rine; the Aero Indemnity, casualty lines; 
Capital City Surety of New York, surety, 
automobile and liability; Federal Surety 
of Iowa, automobile property damage, 
surety, burglary and plate glass; South- 
ern Fire of New York; fire and marine, 
and the Liberty Life of Illinois. The lat- 
ter company has been merged with the 
Northeastern Life of Newark and the 

Supreme Life & Casualty of Ohio. 

In addition two other companies have 
applied for admittance, namely, the Lib- 
erty Life of Alabama and the Grange 
Mutual Liability of Keene, N. H. Of the 
twenty-two companies admitted seven- 
teen have been stock companies with an 
estimated capital of over $5,000,000 and 
a surplus of $3,000,000. The balance of 
the companies were mutuals. 

Capital Investment Over $7,000,000 

The total capital of the six new com- 
panies which have been incorporated in 
the state since the first of the year has 
been put at $2,500,000 with a surplus of 
over $1,500,000, making a total capital in- 
vestment of all companies of $7,500,000 
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Alliance Agent’s “dotted line” 
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and a surplus of $4,500,000 for the first 
six months of 1929. 

The new companies include the Public 
Fire, Newark; New Jersey Accident, 
Jersey City; Old North Fire, Princeton; 
Income Life, Health & Accident, Cam- 
den; Selected Risks Fire, Washington, 
and the Industrial Accident, Jersey City, 


Many Mutuals Enter 


A feature that has attracted consider. 
able attention among insurance officials 
is the unusual number of mutual compa- 
nies which have been admitted to the 
state since January 1. They are the 
Arkwright Mutual Fire, Boston; Fall 
River Manufacturers Mutual, Fall River; 
automobile Mutual Insurance (Co. of 
America, Rhode Island; Ohio Hardware 
Mutual, Coshocton, Ohio, and the Fac. 
tory Mutual Liability of America, Rhode 
Island, and from a source of reliable in- 
formation six or seven more mutuals 
contemplate admittance to the state 
within the next few months. 

No one seems to be able to explain 
just why there has been such an influx 
of mutuals into the state as there are 
more than twenty-five fire and casualty 
mutuals now doing business in New Jer- 
sey. 





MADE BRANCH SECRETARY 





John Koenig, Chief Accountant, is Ad: 

vanced to New Position With the 

Royal Exchange 

John Koenig has been appointed 
branch secretary of the Royal Exchange 
in the United States. This is a new 
office created by the board on the rec- 
ommendation of United States Manager 
Gayle T. Forbush during his recent visit 
to the home office in England. Mr. 
Koenig has been chief accountant of 
the United States branch and is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Provident 
Fire, a subsidiary of the Royal Ex 
change. Before joining these companies 
in 1912 Mr. Koenig was with the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix. 





“ST. LOUIS ROBIN” INSURED 

Both the monoplane “St. Louis Robin,’ 
which Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine 
flew for more than 420 hours over the 
city of St. Louis, and the refueling shi 
were insured for the duration of the 
flight against fire, damage by accident 
and other hazards by the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, the Marine offic 
of America-Chubb & Son organization. 





E. F. STUART DIES 

Eugene G. Stuart of Louisville, Ky. 
state agent for the Hudson of New 
York, and the Svea of Sweden, died 
during the week. He was secretary 0 
the Kentucky Fire Prevention Associa 
tion and was formerly vice-president of 
the Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ Ass 
ciation. Mr. Stuart was a native Ker 
tuckian. : 





WITH F. H. ROSS AGENCY 

The F. H. Ross agency has been ap 
pointed general agent for the ( olumbiat 
National Fire of Lansing, Mich, for the 
New York metropolitan area, |rookly, 
and the entire suburban field. he Ros 
agency is one of the leading New York 
fire offices and should be able to sé 
the Columbian National a fine class 
business. ; 


HEAVY CONN. HAIL LOSSES 
Severe hailstorms in the Connectict! 
valley last week have caused ‘amage " 
the tobacco crop which may reich $0 
000. Most of this tobacco has been ™ 
sured by the Connecticut Valley Mutu! 
Hail Insurance Co. The Har iord Fin 
has also written some of this busines 
but it is not expected that the latte 
company’s. gross losses wil! excetl 


BUNDOW WITH MAJESTIC FIRE 

Carl H. Bundow has been appoint 
special agent of the Majestic Fire 
supervise the New York, Now Je 
and Pennsylvania agency fielcs. 
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Agent T. J. Freeman 
Of Haverstraw Dead 


LONG PROMINENT IN INSURANCE 





He Had Many Other Business Inter- 
ests; Agency Will Continue; 
His Career 





Thomas J. Freeman, prominent local 
agent of Haverstraw, N. Y., died last 
week after a brief illness. Mr. Freeman 
was a native of Haverstraw, son of Cap- 
tain William Freeman, and like his fath- 
er was identified for years with the brick 
barge boating business in that commun- 
ity. ; 
It was after making a success of sev- 
eral other business enterprises that Mr. 
Freeman started a local insurance busi- 
ness a number of years ago. He opened 
a small office in the Mardorf building 
and adopted an advertising catch-line 
that became a byword in the town, “Ask 
Freeman, He Knows.” 

His agency became exceedingly pros- 
perous and handled a large volume of 
business. It was headquarters for all 
sorts of civic activities all of which added 
to the prestige of the agency. In recent 
years the agency has been conducted 
largely by Mr. Freeman’s son James and 
daughter Annette, who, it is expected, 
will continue the business of the agency. 





O'BRIEN DEMANDS RECORDS 





Former Head of Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago Says He Wants Situation 
Cleared Before He Returns 
President Harold M. O’Brien of the 
Chicago Fire & Marine, and former 
president of the Fire Insurance Co. of 
Chicago, says he will not consider taking 
the latter company into his group until 
there has been a proper examination of 
its books and assets. He wants the con- 
tracts with the financial house of P. W. 
Chapman & Co., and Frank H. Ellis, in- 
‘trance department manager, examined 
iso, so as to learn their status. It is 
stated that the balance of $2,000,000 cap- 
tal called for has not yet been paid in 
by P. W. Chapman & Co., and that an 
efort is being made by the new officers 

to borrow the balance necessary. 

Mr. O'Brien said he was forced to re- 
Sign as president of the Fire Insurance 
(0. of Chicago because of the existence 
of contracts which he felt might be in- 
litious to investors in the stock of the 
company. Darby A. Day, Union Central 
ife manager in Chicago, is president of 
the company temporarily until the pres- 
tnt difficulties have been adjusted. 





ROSENSWEIG GETS TWO COS. 
The Globe of Pittsburgh, one of the 
Corroon, & Reynolds group of fire insur- 
ance companies, has appointed C. S. Ro- 
‘nsweix, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, as its 
‘ent ‘or the New York metropolitan 
istrict and New York suburban field. 
Charles S. Rosensweig is well-known to 
iistrance men in New York as a leading 
~ ei and an active member of the Fire, 
watine & Liability Brokers’ Association. 
ting the Globe the Rosenswe’e agency 
‘tires 2 representative of an aggressive 
— ©! companies. The company has 
potted assets of $2,258.430 and a sur- 
bs to policyholders of $1.344,878. 
4 Charles S. Rosensweig, Inc., has been 
‘pointed metropolitan and New York 
wburban agent for the People’s Fire of 
qa and. As he has also secured the 
Obe of Pittsburgh the agency begins 
erations with two fire companies. Mr. 
%Sensweig is also president of Stephens 
0., well-known insurance brokers. 


MORROW WITH HARTFORD FIRE 
wines G. Morrow, for several vears 
and the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Md later with the Indemnity Instirance 
0. of North America, has joined_the 
intdelohia branch office of the Hart- 
"d Fire as special agent in Philadel- 
Mla and the suburban territory. 





‘HAT animal is it that in the 
morning goes on four feet, at noon on two, 


and in the evening upon three?” 
was the riddle the Sphinx, the monster 
outside the city of Thebes, asked each 
traveler on the highroad. The penalty 
for failing to answer was death. All 
failed until King Oedipus came 
along; he replied, ‘Man, who in | 
childhood creeps on hands and knees, 

in manhood walks erect, and in old 
age goes with the aid of a staff.” 


Peinittts are vexing affairs that often result 
in trying and disastrous situations when propounded an 
unanswered. Particularly in correspondence between the Home 
Agent and his Company is there little place for anything but 


simple and clear statements .. . no riddles. 


At the Home Office these thoughts are uppermost; clearness, a minimum 


of correspondence, and speed. 


fe HOME 


Wilfred Kurth, President 
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—" Noe 
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Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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Missouri Compromise 
On Rates Rejected 


GOV. CAULFIELD HITS_ COS. 
Says They Have Acted in Bad Faith; 
Litigation Likely to Go Now To 


U. S. Supreme Court 








Governor Henry S. Caulfield of Mis- 
souti Monday rejected the proposal of 
stock fire insurance companies that the 
10% rate case litigation which started 
in November, 1922, be compromised. He 
directed the attorneys for the Missouri 
Insurance Department to take immediate 
steps to force a final decision by the 
highest courts. 

In a letter to John T. Barker and 
Floyd E. Jacobs of Kansas City, spe- 
cial counsels for the insurance depart- 
ment the Governor made known his de- 
cision and position, holding that the 
power of Missouri to regulate fire, tor- 
nado, hail and lightning insurance rates 
is the principal point involved, and that 
there can be no compromise or conces- 
sion on that question. He accused the 
insurance companies of bad faith and of 
breaking their pledges in various moves 
during the long controversy and stated 
he had no real assurance that a com- 
promise, if approved, would be carried 
out with any greater fidelity than prior 
agreements made by the companies 
which they did not live up to. 

Terms of Compromise Proposal 

Under the proposed compromise the 
companies offered to return about $5,- 
000,000 in excess premiums collected 
since January 1, 1927, all of the court 
costs including the fees of special coun- 
sels for the insurance department and 
to reduce the Missouri rate 10% imme- 
diately upon acceptance of the compro- 
mise. Since November, 1922, Missou- 
rians have paid approximately $140,000,- 
000 in these insurance rates and a re- 
duction since the original order would 
approximate $14,000,000. 

However, a special federal tribunal at 
Kansas City some time ago ruled that 
February 1, 1928, is effective date of 
the rate order except for 114 companies 
that entered into a special stipulation 
with the insurance department in the 
early stage of the rate controversy not 
to attack the rate law but to abide by a 
final decision by the court on the rea- 
sonableness of the rate reduction order. 

he Governor’s rejection probably 
means that the litigation will be pressed 
by both sides to a final issue before the 
United States Supreme Court. The case 
reached that court at one stage of the 
litigation but was sent back to the state 
courts because the Supreme Court held 
it could not consider the Missouri ex- 
perience of all the companies collective- 
ly on the constitutional points raised that 
the rate reduction ordered by former 
Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. 
Hyde in October, 1922, was confiscatory. 
The companies offered to compromise 
the rate fight last April and Governor 
Caulfield has had proposals under con- 
sideration since that time. 

State Superintendent of Insurance Jos- 
eph B. Thompson plans to call a con- 
ference of the attorneys for the state 
department to decide what steps shall be 
taken. It is probable that the next move 
by the companies. will determine the 
course to’ be pursued by the insurance 
department. Except as to new compa- 
nies that have entered the state since 
the lawsuit was started it is probable 
the department cannot force a reduction 


British Comprehensive Policies 
Growing in Popularity There 


By N. GRAHAM TURNER, 
Liverpool 


The covering of practically every in- 
surable risk in one policy is a modern 
and decidedly popular scheme of in- 
surance provided in the British Isles 
by many composite insurance companies. 

The issuing of comprehensive policies 
on motor vehicles of all kinds and for 
all purposes is no less popular than 
householders’ “all in” insurances ; and 
now similar policies are being sought 
and obtained on stores, hotels and fac- 
tories, etc. 

Until recently traders had to be con- 
tent with separate policies for each risk 
against which protection was required 
and usually insurances fell due for re- 
newal at different dates. Only one or 
two of the non-tariff offices offered any- 
thing like comprehensive insurance in 
single documents on business premises. 

Saving Policyholders Trouble 


Now tariff and non-tariff insurance 
companies vie with each other to reap 
a harvest of this up to date business, 
and policies are prepared in one docu- 
ment to cover all insurable needs for 
payment of one annual premium for 
which a single receipt is issued irrespec- 
tive of the number of contingencies in- 
sured. 

This saves the policyholder much trou- 
ble, is economic for him and helps the 
insurance companies obtain classes of in- 
surance that were previously either dif- 
ficult or impossible to sell. For example, 
if a firm carrying fire, burglary and kin- 
dred risks, glass breakage, workmen's 
compensation and storm insurances were 
approached for other classes of protec- 
tion it was frequently found that an ob- 
jection was raised against undertaking 
insurable immunity from additional haz- 
ards on the grounds that enough poli- 
cies were already in force on the busi- 
ness. These grounds were never as 
strong as a prospect’s determination not 
to have more policies pressed on him, 
but the separate-policy-for-separate-risks 
idea created a prejudice often as difficult 
to sweep away as a skyscraper is in 
windy weather! 

Want Everything Covered 

But the position is usually different 
with comprehensive policies, and from 
experience I think the psychological ex- 
planation is that people are loath to have 
many policies and yet, paradoxically, 
when one policy covers all risks, will not 
omit protection against any possible risk. 








in rates, as forty-one of the companies 
are protected by Federal injunction while 
the others have appealed from the ruling 
of the special Federal court in denying 
them such injunctional relief from the 
order. 

The state’s case today is much weak- 
er than when the Missouri Supreme 
Court upheld the Hyde order. Not only 
did the special Federal Court hold that 
the Insurance Department failed to 
complete the rate order until February 
1, 1928, but on two other vital points it 
ruled against Hyde. The Federal jurists 
ruled that investments or earnings be- 
longed to the companies and also that 
all commissions paid to agents in St. 
Louis and Kansas City are a proper ex- 
pense. 


Such hazards as loss of profits by fire, 
public liability and special perils are often 
easily obtained with the more obvious 
coverage because the prospect is urged 
not to neglect these insurances which 
would mitigate his financial misfortune in 
event of claims. Usually he says: “Oh, 
well, as it’s comprehensive I suppose I 
should do the thing properly and cover 
against everything possible.” 

I had a letter from the manager of 
a chain of small stores a month ago 
in which he said in regard to the renewal 
of the firm’s insurances he “was cutting 
out several unnecessary policies.” When 
I called on him I saw he looked harassed 
as he drew my attention to a plentiful 
supply of policies on his desk. 

“What do we want this lot for?” he 
frowned. “Why, I’ve got to keep a spe- 
cial safe for ’em and as we extend it 
seems we'll need more safes and an in- 
surance department!” 

Fortunately, I was able to put a “com- 
prehensive” idea into his head. I sug- 
gested that in place of the eighty odd 
policies to which he had referred we 
issued new documents on each of the 
twelve shops under his control and only 
one policy per branch on additional 
premises he leased in future. 

“Then I can burn these darn things,” 
he said, with much pleasure as he looked 
with hatred on the pile of policies he had 
waded through. I thought of the hours 
I had been laboring in the past to ob- 
tain the completion and signatures on 
dozens of proposal forms for each of 
the separate risks covered. 

The manager gladly reduced the poli- 
cies to twelve new comprehensives but 
these few policies cover more risks than 
the eighty-four old documents, and they 
certainly cost more, too! 





HOME AGENTS EXPAND 





Luttrell, Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., Ap- 
pointed All Risks Gen. Agents for 
Dominion of Canada 

On May 1, 1929, the Home Insurance 
Co. appointed the firm of Luttrell, New- 
house & Sayre, Inc., as its Eastern gen- 
eral agents for the development of its 
all risks insurance. Their territory con- 
sisted of all of the states east of the 
Mississippi River, but in view of the 
success that has been achieved during 
the short period of their operations, their 
jurisdiction has now been extended by 
the Home to the Dominion of Canada, 
where agencies will be established in the 
principal cities. 

Luttrell, Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., are 
known for their progressive methods of 
underwriting, and the many unusual 
forms of coverage which they have de- 
veloped in behalf of the Home. 





DINNER TO DANIEL F. GORDON 

Daniel F. Gordon, who retired on 
August 1 as second deputy superinten- 
dent of the New York State Insurance 
Department, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given him by his associates at 
the Hotel Astor Tuesday night. Mr. 
Gordon served thirty-five years with the 
insurance department. Speakers at the 
dinner included Superintendent Albert 
Conway, and former Superintendents 
Francis R. Stoddard and Jesse S. 
Phillips. 


— 


LEGAL NOTICE q 


I, Albert Conway, Superintendent of Insurane 
of the State of New York, certify pur. 
suant to law, that The Twin City Fire Insur. 
ance Company of Minneapolis, Minn., is duly 
licensed to transact business in this Staie ang 
in its statement filed for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1928, shows the following cor:lition; 


ON. ctutack oneness sheen ee $1,396,492.07 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 











(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance........ 502,294.62 
Amount of actual paid-up 

CEE Soc Reis oon base 500,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities..... 394,237.45 


Amount of Income for the year 1,338,225.94 
Amount of Disbursements for 
the year 1,443,055.16 








LEGAL NOTICE = 


I, Albert Conway, Superintendent of Insuranee 
of the State of ‘New York, hereby certify par. 
suant to law, that the Northwestern Fire ani 
Marine Insurance Company of Mi polis, 
nesota, is duly licensed to transact business in 
this state and in its statement filed for the year 
ended December 31, 1928, shows the following 
condition: 














“Miles re tee a $2,240 ,388.19 
Aggregate amount of Liabil:ties 
(except Capital and Surplus) 


including reinsurance........ 1,333,798.90 
Amount of actual paid-up 

CHOU ce kaciscveceneecebeces 500,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities.... 406,589.29 


Amount of Income for the year 7,403,006.93 
Amount of Disbursements for 


the year 7,292,060.41 





ENTERS BRAZIL 





Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta to Write 
All Lines in South American 
Republic 

The Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, 
one of the largest Italian companies with 
many subsidiaries in foreign countries, 
has now been authorized to do busi- 
ness in Brazil in all lines which the com- 
pany is writing in Italy. This includes 
are, marine, life and some casualty lines. 
Mr. Cernuzzi has been appointed mana- 
ger for Brazil and an office established 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


The Eastern Underwriter got the data 
for this article from “L’Assuricurazione, 
a Rome insurance paper. 





CAMDEN FIRE STOCK UP 

The Camden Fire was the sensation of 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange during 
the past week. The stock gained more 
than five points during the week, clos- 
ing on Saturday at 36%. Part of the 
rise was due to its listing on the New 
York Curb last Wednesday and also to 
reports that its earnings for 1929 are 
going ahead encouragingly. 


JERSEY COS. REDUCE CAPITAL 

Stockholders of the National Guaranty 
Fire and the Independent Bonding & 
Casualty, both of Newark, N. J., met re 
cently to increase the surpluses of both 
companies by reductions in the capital 
and to complete plans for further ir 
creases of capital and surplus. The Na 
tional Guaranty Fire transferred $330; 
000 from capital to surplus account. Its 
paid-up capital at the close of ihe yeat 
was $542,200 and the surplus was then 
$136,220. Now the capital is approx 
mately $212,000 and the surplus $466,000. 
The Independent Bonding & Casualty 0 
December 31, 1928, had $440,805 cap 
and $61,123 surplus. Stockholders vote 
to transfer $225,000 from capita! to sur 
plus; making the former $215,805 and the 
latter. $286,123. 
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es EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


i ian DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


ant. Its AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
he yeat Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
s then $10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 

a 

: MERCHANT: CTU URAN' ANY 
upproxl- BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ” AND WALK I. (Chena ms gtr: 
$466,000. $4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 $5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
ualty on 


capital Pars BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY r 
3 vee sheet teens $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 $2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
to su GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and the PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK eS ee 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net S plus and Vol y Reserves. 
ICA : CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
ae FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, 
LEASEHOLD AND ERS. 
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Leasehold Interest 


By CHARLES A. CUSHMAN, 
Examiner, Aetna (Fire) and World F. & M. 


A mystery is defined as “something 
beyond human understanding.” This is 
an excellent description of the feeling 
of many with relation to the subject 
of leasehold interest insurance. With a 
little study, however, the “mystery” dis- 
appears and it is seen that leasehold 
has a proper and important place in the 
insurance field. ; 

Consider the business man who is the 
lessee of the premises in which he con- 
ducts his store, factory or office. Per- 
haps his lease was made several years 
ago under advantageous conditions. Sup- 
pose that at the present time it is ac- 
tually worth $2,000 a month, while the 
rent paid, including other charges which 
he may have assumed, amounts to only 
$1,000 a month. It then appears that 
the lessee has a leasehold interest of 
$1,000 a month, which he should protect 
if it is possible to do so. In the event 
of fire his lease may be cancelled,.mak- 
ing it necessary for him to find quar- 
ters elsewhere, for which he will have 
to pay the present day market price. 

This is where the leasehold interest 
policy exactly meets the need, the meas- 
ure of value being the difference between 
the consideration which the lessee pays 
for the premises and the actual rental 
value of the property. 

Looking at the Lease 

When presenting a leasehold interest 
proposition it is important that the agent 
secure the lease and determine whether 
it gives either the owner or tenant an 
undue advantage so far as cancellation 
in event of fire is concerned. 

There are three principal classes of 
leasehold interest: 

1. Enhanced value of leasehold. 

2. Lease purchased from original ten- 
ant, with payment of bonus and assump- 
tion of rent called for in original lease. 

3. Improvements and _ betterments 
made by lessee. 

The most common form is that first 
named, where the lease has very largely 
increased in value. Factors in bringing 
this about are growth of population, im- 
provement of adjacent property, in- 
creased cost of construction, and finally, 
improved transportation facilities. 

Long Term Lease Owners 

A prospect to whom leasehold interest 
insurance usually makes a strong appeal 
is the business man who may lease an 
entire building, subletting portions of it 
for enough to leave him rent-free for the 
part which he occupies himself. 

The question is sometimes asked as to 
whether the owner of a 99-year lease 
can insure his leasehold interest. Such 
a lease is usually not subject to cancella- 
tion on account of fire, hence is not a 
proper subject for leasehold interest in- 
surance. In such cases, however, the 
risk may be covered under a rental val- 
ue policy, which will indemnify for the 
loss: during the period necessary to re- 
build or repair following a fire. 

The use of the standard leasehold in- 
terest form will be of material assistance 
in adapting the leasehold policy to the 
requirements of a given case. The form 
calls for the date, term and expiration 
of the lease, defines the interest of the 
lessee’ and states the estimated value 
of the interest per month. It further 
provides for the incorporation of the so- 
called’ “fire-clause,” which then becomes 
a part of the policy and may not be 
changed without the written consent of 
the company. 

As to the amount for which the policy 
should be issued: Assuming that the 
lease has seven and one-half years—or 
ninety months—to..run, we would first 
multiply the amount of $1,000 a month 
by a percentage shown in a table on 
the standard form, to arrive at 
“that sum which placed at 4% interest com- 
pounded annually will be equivalent to the ina- 
terest of the insured as lessee for each sepa- 
rate month of the lease unexpired.” 


This results in an amount of $77,863.30 


‘York Standard,” 


for the leasehold interest previously out- 
lined. This may sound somewhat com- 
plicated, but with the assistance of the 
table, worked out for periods ranging 
from one to 240 months, it actually pre- 
sents. few difficulties. 


Month to Month Profit 


It will be readily understood that un- 
less interrupted by fire the lessee would 
have realized his profit from the lease 
from month to month over the entire 
period of ninety months. If the lease 
is- cancelled by fire, however, he will 
receive a settlement of the full amount 
for the first three months, after which 
the payment will be figured on the same 
basis as that used in arriving at the 
amount of the policy. 

The figuring of the premium also is 
easily accomplished when the method 
is understood and is fully illustrated on 
the standard form. Briefly, it is based 
on the average liability for the policy 
period, taking the amount of liability at 
the beginning of the policy term, then 
ascertaining the amount that runs off 
during the period. One-half of the 
amount that has run off, deducted from 
the amount of the policy, gives the basis 
for figuring the premium. 

A determining factor in passing upon 
the desirability or undesirability .of a 
leasehold interest policy is the fire 
clause, which is that portion of a lease 
stipulating the effect of a fire upon the 
termination of the lease. 


Careful Underwriting 

If the lease permits the building own- 
er to cancel in event of any fire, how- 
ever small, this is decidedly unfavorable 
to the lessee and dangerous for the in- 
surance company assuming the liability. 
If the damage must reach 25, 50 or 75% 
before the lessor can cancel, the lease 
is favorable to the lessee and insurer 
directly in proportion to the percentage. 

Careful underwriting of this class is 
very essential, the first consideration be- 
ing to ascertain that the leasehold value 
is actually in excess of the premium paid, 
and the second that the fire clause is not 
prejudicial to the lessee and the com- 
pany, and further, that the standing of 
the prospect is such as to recommend 
him for’ acceptance. 
—From “The Messenger,” published by Aetna 
Insurance Co. and World F. & M. 





TWO AGENCIES INCORPORATE 

Papers of incorporation were filed last 
week at Trenton incorporating two 
agencies: the Samuel S. Kaufman gen- 
eral insurance agency at New Bruns- 
wick, with a capital: of $100,000. The 
incorporators include Samuel D. Hoff- 
man, Samuel D. Kaufman and Edward 
Cohen; and Mayer Bros., of Hoboken, 
with a capital of $50,000. The incorpor- 
ators are Leo Mayer, Louis J. Mater 
and Louis Wealty. 





ARIZONA ORDERS N. Y. FORM 

Secretary F. J. K. McBride of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission has is- 
sued an order that no fire company shall 
issue an insurance policy covering any 
property or interest in Arizona other 
than on the form known as the “New 
All fire policies shall 
be construed to be and will be adjusted 
in accordance with the standard form 
approved by the New York State In- 
surance Department. 





MORE JERSEY APPOINTMENTS 

W. V. A. Keeler, New Jersey state 
agent for the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
has announced the following additional 
appointments in the state: William Ham- 
ilton, South Plainfield; William H. Ham- 
ilton, Orange; L. Grover, Toms 
River; William J. Hennessy, Rahway, 
and Dwight C. Deans, Passaic. The 
total number of agents now representing 
the company in New Jersey is seventy- 
five. } . : 


Compromise Fails, 
Sues For Full Amount 


NOVEL LITIGATION IS STARTED 
Assured Holds Companies Repudiated 
Compromise When They Failed to 
Pay. Amount Agreed Upon 





An interesting question of law has 
been raised in the actions of Solomon 
Albert and New York Loan & Security 
Corporation, plaintiff, against various 
insurance companies, defendants, now 
pending in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in the Supreme Court, New York 
County, and in the City Court of the 
City of New York, New York County, 


arising out of a fire loss under the stand- 
ard form fire insurance policies issued 
by the respective insurance companies. 

A loss occurred on April 30. 1928, at 
475 Broadway, New York City, and 
shortly thereafter the adjuster represent- 
ing the insurance companies and the 
adjuster representing the insured en- 
tered into negotiations concerning the 
sound value and damage to the property 
which consisted of curtain goods, drape- 
ries and fixtures. 

The assured claims that due to said 
negotiations the insurance companies, 
through their adjuster, settled and ad- 
justed the claim for $36,500 (less the 
amount to be realized on the salvage) 
on the stock loss and $2,100-on the fix- 
ture loss. The insurance companies ad- 
mit through their adjuster that the fig- 
ures referred to were compromise fig- 
ures, claiming, however, that they were 
subject to the limitations of his author- 
ity. 

Breaking Long Precedent 

The insurance companies refused to 
pay the amount of the compromise and 
suits were then instituted under the 
policies. Heretofore, it has been the 
practice where insurance companies have 
refused to pay a compromise figure, to 
institute suit based on the said compro- 
mise, both the assured and insurance 
company in each instance taking the 
position that the amount of the claim 
was then limited to the compromise it- 
self, being binding on both parties. This 
procedure seems to have been followed 
throughout insurance litigation in this 
as well as other jurisdictions. 

The assured in the Albert case con- 
tends through Alex Davis of Goldstein 
& Goldstein, their attorneys, that where 
an insurance company refuses to pay the 


compromise figure. its act may be con- 


sidered as a repudiation of the compro- 
mise and that an action may thereafter 
be instituted for the amount of the ori- 
ginal claim as asserted by the assured 
previous to the compromise. The insur- 
ance companies are represented by Leo 
Levy, their attorney. 

The actions which were instituted in 
the Albert case contain two causes of 
action, one based upon the compromise, 
and the other based upon the original 
claim asserted by the assured before the 
compromise negotiation, which naturally 
exceeds the amount of the compromise, 
in the event that the compromise is dis- 
puted upon the trial. 

The procedure taken by the assured 
in the pending actions is novel, and may 
upset the long standing rules regulating 
compromise settlements under the stand- 
ard form fire insurance policy for the 
insurers heretofore have always believed 
that after a compromise has been arrived 
at, the assured could not claim more than 
that sum even though they refuse to pay 
it, and that the assured’s only recourse 
was to stie upon the settlement figure. 

The contention now made by the as- 
sured is that if the insurers fail to pay 
the amount of the compromise and ne- 
cessitate the institution of suits, that the 
conduct of the insurance companies in 
this respect would amount to a repudi- 
ation of the compromise and open the 
door to the assured’s right to claim the 


=) 


PLAN ACTIVE SEASON 


N. J. Special Agents’ Association Ar- 
ranging for Prominent List of Speak. 
ers at Monthly Dinners 

Prominent speakers in various walks 
of life will again address the members 
of the New Jersey Special Agents’ As- 
sociation at their monthly dinners which 
will be held at the Elks’ Club, Newark, 
for the coming fall and winter se.son, 
S. R. Howard, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, is now arranging 
for a program of speakers which wi!! far 
exceed any others which have appeared 
before the association. 

This method of entertainment was 
tried out last season and proved so suc- 
cessful that it has been decided to con- 
tinue for another season. The associa- 
tion is growing rapidly in membership 
and has been of considerable aid in soly- 
ing a number of problems of the special 
agents in the field in New Jersey. 

Paul Thompson, president of the or- 
ganization, has been identified with the 
association for a number of years and 
will take an unusual interest in the af- 
fairs of the organization and make every 
effort to further the interests of the 
members through the association. 


JOINS FACTORY INS. ASS’N 


Frank B. Quackenboss, engineer for 
the Underwriters Laboratories for many 
years at Nashville, Tenn., has resigned 
to go with the Western Factory Insur- 
ance Association in Chicago as assistant 
to Chief Engineer Emil Schuenemann. 
Mr. Quackenboss was at one time for 
fifteen years manager of the Tennessee 
Inspection Bureau and is an expert on 
sprinklers. He was for some time chair- 
man of the sprinkler committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


DEATH OF. CHAS. M. ROGERS 

Charles Merrill Rogers, head of the 
Boston agency of Rogers & Hatfield, 
died at his home in the Hotel Comman- 
der in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday 
morning. He was sixty-five years of 
age and had been in fire and other 
lines of insurance in Boston for thirty 
years. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons. Mr. Rogers was a member 
of several civic organizations and was 
active in Cambridge civic affairs. 


H. M. GROSVENOR’S NEW POST 

H. M. Grosvenor has been appointed 
special agent in Michigan for the New 
York Underwriters Insurance Co., as- 
sisting State Agent E. J. Hicks. Both 
will have their headquarters in Detroit. 
Mr. Grosvenor was formerly with the 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau and more 
recently with the Indiana Inspection 
Bureau. His father is a local agent at 
Greenville, Mich. 


COUNSEL FOR N. J. DEP’T ; 

Due to the fact that many technical 
questions have come up before Frank 
H. Smith, commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey, it has been 
recommended by the Legislature that 2 
counselor be appointed for the depart 
ment. It is expected that an 2ppoint- 
ment will be made before the cnd of 
the month. 

















SPECIALS TO MEET 
The regular meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents’ Association will be 
held on Monday next in the Elks’ Club, 
Newark, at noon. An informal !::cheon 
will follow the usual routine of /siness- 


N. J. DEP’T MAY MOVE 0°T. 1 

The New Jersey insurance department 
expect to move into their new hc :dquat- 
ters in the Annex Building, “rentom, 
about October 1. 





———— 








full amount of his loss as asseried pre 
vious to the compromise. _¢ 
The questions of law raised in these 
actions are important having bee set UP 
not only in the state courts, but in the 
United States District Court, in wh 
the companion-actions are now pending: 
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New Regulations 
For Carbon Dioxide 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 





National Board Issues First Edition of 
Rules Governing the Proper Use 
of These Systems 





A pamphlet on the regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishing systems 
effective August 15, as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
has just been issued. This is the first 
edition of these regulations. In the in- 
troduction to the regulations the follow- 
ing explanation of the rules is given: 

“(a) These rules call for a standard 
method of fire protection involving the 
use of carbon dioxide (carbonic acid 
gas) for the protection of fire hazards 
which are of such a nature as to espe- 
cially require this form of protection 
and where such is indicated. Examples 
of where such protection may be called 
for are certain hazards of flammable 
liquids in enclosed or open containers, 
rooms or enclosures containing flam- 
mable liquids, ovens, dryers, electrical 
and other special machinery and appa- 
ratus and processes involving the use of 
flammable liquids, vapors or dusts. fur 
storage. lumber dry kilns, coal bins and 
other such enclosures containing stocks 
through which gas may permeate and in 
like locations where’ water damage may 
be excessive or protection by water or 
other means may be ineffective. 

“Carbon dioxide gas is not recom- 
mended for the sole protection of film 
vaults and other severe pyroxylin plastic 


hazards. Automatic sprinklers are re- 
quired for this hazard. 


Outline Only General Essentials 


“These rules specify the standards 
governing the instalation and mainte- 
nance of automatic and non-automatic 
means for applying carbon dioxide gas 
protection. The rules outline only gen- 
eral essentials and the average neces- 
Sary specifications to make a workable 
Standard. Details for each installation 
will necessarily vary according to the 
local conditions and the hazards in- 
volved. 
“Inspection departments having juris- 
diction Should be consulted as to the 
application of these standards and all 
details of installation; also if carbon di- 
oxide gas be used whether other addi- 
tional special hazard protection should 
apply; also as to what protection, if any, 
outlincd by other applicable standards 
should be called for in each case. 
: (b ) The protection of tanks contain- 
ing flammable liquids having an area of 
over 1,000 sq. ft. and for hazards in- 
volving unimportant detached units is not 
assuined under these rules. Inspection 
departments having jurisdiction may ap- 
Ply these rules for hazards exceeding 
the above limit in special cases and they 
Should be fully consulted under such cir- 
cumstances; also they should be con- 
sulted as to whether tanks of Classes C 
and D, as defined in the Regulations for 
inishing Processes are to be protected 
sat these rules. Ordinarily carbon 
oxide gas protection would be _ indi- 
a = galy Such tanks of these 
“Ss aS con 
Raters” ain specially hazardous 
The pamphlet contains general rules 
covering all systems, then provides regu- 
ations for systems for flooding rooms, 
fon’, vaults pe! grees enclosures of 
’ T more cubic feet capacity; for 
Systems for localized inside hazards 
alee Pipes (open and closed), appa- 
ay t. other such small enclosures 10 
ie cubic feet capacity and liquid 
vig he up to 1,600 square feet area, 
Distant systems for hazards requiring 
a nt concentration where a contin- 
application of gas is required. 





































































RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service to 
agents and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


- 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. JACKSON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 














COMPANIES 






Local Agent Suggests 


New Commission Plan 
IDEAS OF WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 





Would Have National Bureau to Arrange 
Commissions Based on Volume 
of Premiums, etc. 


A suggestion, revolutionary in form, 
is offered by William M. Goodwin, a 
leading agent of Bethlehem, Pa., as a 
solution to the agency commission prob- 
lem. Mr. Goodwin’s plan would elimi- 
nate the present commission arrange- 
ment, and would formulate a national 
bureau to arrange commission schedules 
for the entire country, based on volume 
of business, loss ratio, persistency in 
business, etc. 

“Agency commissions have been much 
discussed recently,” says Mr. Goodwin, 
“and so far no one is really satisfied. 
We agents in the Pennsylvania Middle 
Department territory read of higher 
commissions being paid in Philadelphia 
suburban territory and in New Jersey 
and we are wondering why this is done. 
Our territory is a profitable one and we 
are just about as good as any other 
group of agents and we cannot under- 
stand this apparent discrimination. 

“The question will never be satisfac- 
torily settled until some scientific scheme 
is worked out upon which to measure 
the value of different agencies. That is 
what I propose to do now. 

“The commission question is of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the organi- 
zation of a separate national bureau to 
handle it and other financial matters 
pertaining to local agencies. Such a 
bureau would specialize in the subject 
and become expert in it. It would view 
the commission question broadly and 
not by state and section. 

“The following commission rating 
schedule is designed to evaluate an 
agency upon the following standards: 
(1) compensation based on volume of 
premiums; (2) class of business; (3) loss 
ratio; (4) increase in premiums on gen- 
eral and preferred classes, and (5) 
prompt payment of accounts. 

“Let us consider the first feature. The 
largest number of agencies are those 
producing $10,000 or less in premiums 
per annum. ‘Insurance is usually a side 
line with these agents and they as a rule 
have no serious thought of increasing 
their volume. . Yet their business in the 
aggregate is desirable and profitable, 
but they are not entitled to the same 
commission as the men specializing in 
the business and making it their life’s 
work. I have, therefore, put this class 
in the lowest commission bracket and 
allow them a contingent based upon loss 
record. 

“When an agent gets beyond the 
$10,000 class and begins to grow he is 
really in the business. He depends upon 
it for his living, he renders a real serv- 
ice, in short, he is a real insurance man. 
He needs, and is entitled to, more com- 
mission and he also deserves the bene- 
fit of contingents to encourage him. 

“When an agent passes the $75,000 
mark he enters the big business class. 
He maintains a large office force, ren- 
ders highly skilled service and takes his 
place among the leading institutions of 
his community, requiring a higher scale 
of living and conduct, and therefore he 
deserves the highest commission and lib- 
eral contingents to reward him for his 
efforts in endeavoring to push beyond 
the high level he has already attained,” 


COCHRAN RETURNS TO U. S. 


James W. Cochran, president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, re- 
turned last week from his European trip. 
He visited London; Paris, Germany; Aus- 
tria and Switzerland. He found under- 
writing conditidns over there rather de- 
pressed with. some demoralization of the 
rate situation in Germany. 
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Chambers and Guck To 
Address Local Agents 


FORMER AN AVIATION EXPERT 





Homer Guck Is Publisher of the Chicago 
“Herald & Examiner,” a Hearst 
Newspaper 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has secured two of its leading 
speakers for the annual convention at 
Detroit, September 10-13. They are Reed 
M. Chambers, vice-president of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., of New York, and Homer Guck, 
general manager of the “Chicago Herald 
& Examiner.” Both speakers are men of 
vigorous and colorful personality and 
have had varied experiences. Mr. Cham- 
bers has gone from automobiles to army 
air service, to the development of com- 
mercial air service and subsequently, 
aviation underwriting. Mr. Guck’s ca- 
reer has included insurance, banking and 
newspaper work. 

Mr. Chambers is one of those avia- 
tion underwriters who believe the local 
agent will have a big part to play in the 
future expansion of the business. In his 
talk at Detroit he is expected to point 
out how agents may proceed to develop 
this premium income. 

He is a native of Kansas, but passed 
most of his younger life in Memphis, 


Tenn., where he was engaged in the 
automobile business before the World 
War. It was natural, when the United 


States entered, for him to pass over into 
the aviation service of the army. He 
went overseas and served both in France 
and with. the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. He was in “Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s 94th Aero Squadron and came 
out of the war with the rank of major. 
Decorated for Gallantry 


For gallantry in action the French 
government decorated Mr. Chambers 
with the Legion of Honor and four times 
with ‘the Croix de Guerra, with palms. 
He won the American Distinguished 
Service Cross four times and, by act 
of Congress, was made a military avia- 
tor, a distinction which entitled him to 
wear a star above his wing. 

Major Chambers remained in the army 
until 1920, when he was in command at 
Selfridge Field, outside Detroit. He re- 
signed to accept a position as general 
manager of a proposed air line between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, a route 
which was later abandoned. In 1924 he 
went to Florida, remaining until 1927, 
where he organized the Florida Airways, 
from which have grown the present Pan- 
American Airways and the Aviation Cor- 
poration of the Americas. He then came 
to New York where he organized and 
was president of the Atlantic Gulf and 
Carribean Airways, from which he re- 
signed when it was bought out by the 
Aviation Corporation of the Americas. 

Then his interests turned to aviation 
insurance, and in February, 1928, to- 
gether with David C. Beebee, president 
of the United State Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, he tried to sell the idea of writing 
aviation business to some of the Amer- 
ican insurance companies. After con- 
siderable effort they were successful in 
organizing the United States Aircraft in- 


surance group, composed of four casual- ° 


ty and six fire companies, and they wrote 
their first policy on September 8, 1928. 
Beebe and Chambers own and manage 
the United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., which corporation acts as aviation 
managers and underwriters for the group 
of companies. Their territory covers the 
entire Western hemisphere. 
Big Future for Agents 


“Thus far,” said Mr. Chambers, in an 
interview, “there has not been much avi- 
ation business for the average agent, but 
his opportunity is coming. The reason 
is that up to the present the development 
of aviation has been controlled by New 
York capital and the business according- 





ly has been placed with New York brok- 
ers, but the public is rapidly becoming 
air-minded, and buying planes to be 
flown either by the owner or by a hired 
pilot. 

“Accordingly there is much business in 
prospect for the agent who wants to de- 
velop it. It may be a couple of years 
before he is going to cash in on it to any 
extent, but there is going to be enough 
business to pay the agent for any time 
he puts into it. It may not be very 
profitable at first, but if he makes his 
contacts now, they will be valuable to 
him two years from now.” 

Mr. Guck is a native of Michigan and 
his brother is a prominent insurance 
agent of Copper County. His early 
newspaper experience was in that state 
and later he was with the Detroit Life 
and then with the Union Trust Co. of 
Detroit. He went to Chicago a few 
months ago as general manager and pub- 
lisher of the Hearst newspaper, the 
“Herald & Examiner,” to succeed Mer- 
rill Church Meigs, resigned. 

In 1927 when Mr. Guck was with the 
Union Trust Co. of Detroit he met an 
old friend of his—Col. William F. Knox, 
who was associated with the Hearst 
newspapers. He invited Mr. Guck to 
join the organization and the latter ac- 
cepted. After six months of learning 
Hearst methods on the New York “Eve- 
ning Journal” Mr. Guck was sent to San 
Francisco to manage the “Examiner” 
there. He is fifty-two years of age. 





JEWELRY VALUE SHOCK 





British Companies Demanding Value 
Certificates; Many Pieces Are Found 
To Be Spurious 

It is interesting to study the effect 
which the recently introduced require- 
ment of certificates of valuation for 
jewelry insured for more than £25 Ster- 
ling by the British companies has had. 
The demand for certificates of value for 
such articles has caused some consterna- 
tion in homes of the wealthy. 

The new rule compels owners of jewels 
to have their property valued. In some 
cases supposed heirlooms appraised) at 
great values have been found to be spu- 
rious and of little real worth. .Pearls 
and famous emeralds have declined from 
thousands of pounds to hundreds, Rings 
once thought to have been worth sev- 
eral hundred pounds have been found 
wanting in value, and for insurance pur- 
poses are worth about £10. Only a few 
months ago a rich man presented to his 
wife a pearl necklace which he casually 
told her cost £1,500: pounds and great 
was her astonishment when her jeweler 
described it as being worth £250. 

It is generally assumed that in the 
past insurance offices have paid high 
prices for jewelry of little or no value 
and in many cases the inflation in valu- 
ation has been quite innocent. 





BOSTON TO ENLARGE HOME 


The Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston are now enlarging their home 
office building on the corner of Milk 
and Kilby streets to nearly four times 
the present floor area by increasing the 
height of the building to the limit of 
155 feet and by an eleven story addition. 
Work of removing the old buildings ad- 
joining the Kilby street side has already 
been started. Four stories will be added 
to the present building, making. it con- 
form exactly to the addition, which is of 
renaissance architecture. It is expected 
that the entire work will be completed 
in about ten months. 





MILTON W. COLBORN DIES. 


Milton W. Colborn, for the last thirty- 
two years with the T. Y.; Brown & Co., 
agency, died Wednesday of. last week 
after an iflness of about four months. He 
was well known in brokerage circles in 
this city and had been handling the in- 
land marine and automobile lines in addi- 
tion to. the brokerage _ department. 
Funeral services were held at his: home 
in Brooklyn on Saturday. 


NEW DOMINION COMPANY 


Great Canadian of Montreal Formed 
With $1,000,000 Capital: 10,000 
Shares of Stock 
The incorporation of a new insurance 
company in Quebec is announced under 
the name of the Great Canadian Insur- 
ance Co., with head office at Montreal 
and with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of $100 par 
value. The incorporators are Hon. Nar- 
cisse Perodeau, former lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the province of Quebec, notary 
public; William R. G. Holt, investment 
banker; Charles B. Grier, stock broker; 
Pierre J. Perrin, manager, and Gordon 
S. Westgate, financier, all of Montreal. 








LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 


The Detroit Fire & Marine has en- 
tered Virginia to write general fire lines. 
Gordon & Brown of Richmond will be 
general agents for the state and general 
agents of the company for West Vir- 
ginia. The company has been operating 
in West Virginia for some time but has 
been writing reinsurance only in the 
state, but will now write all lines. 
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219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMIT!:D 
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United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan «ve. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Conti ly in b since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 
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INCORPORATED 13868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 











O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretery 
Royal Exchange Assurance 1720 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. — 1891 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 
: (New. Hampshire Corporation) 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 1903 


The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
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kman Gives Views 
On N. J. Separation 


3N’'T SEE MUCH TROUBLE 


Hic 





; For Time to Come When All 
Companies Will Be in One Organi- 
zation; Agents Likewise 





yy Jersey is being watched closely 
fire insurance agents and company 
is the time draws nearer when sep- 


aration of mixed agencies is to become 
effective. Frederick Hickman of Atlan- 
tic City, president of the New Jersey 
Underwriters’ Association, the local 
agents’ body, is of the opinion that sep- 
aration will be effected slowly and with- 
out any undue degree of trouble. In a 
letter he sent to the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” he expresses the 
thought that there will be no derange- 
ment of the conduct of the business gen- 
erally. ' 

“Two years or more ago we went 
through the same thing when he had a 
choice of a certain scale of commissions 
based on separation,” writes Mr. Hick- 
man. ‘At that time a great many offices 
cleared their agencies, and the new con- 
nection with nonboard companies has 
not been established long enough .,to 
cause any real problem in separation— 
either sentimental or otherwise. 

“Anyone who has given the subject 
consideration will come to the conclusion 
in my opinion that it is unthinkable that 
acompany should have competition in its 
own agency. There may be a few cases 
where an agent has sufficient self-control 
to be able to distribute his business with- 
out regard to the amount of commission 
he receives, but most of the agents are 
human and the tendency is to give the 
new business to the company that pays 
the most commission. Competition be- 
tween board and nonboard agencies is a 
perfectly fair proposition. - 

_ “The question is entirely up to the 
individual agent as to whether he would 
be better off representing only board 
companies or representing only non- 
board companies. I anticipate that the 
Separation rule will be adopted in the 
rest of the territory under the control 
of the EF. U. A, 

Hopes For One Company Body 


“I hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the companies now represent- 


ed in the E. U. A. will so rearrange their 
organization as to have one association 
to cover the entire United States, or at 
least ad pt uniform practices through- 
out the United States, as far as the state 
laws will permit. 

In my opinion, it is extremely desir- 
able that as many of the companies as 
Possible be organized in one association, 
Where the agents will have an opportu- 
Ped through the National Association, 
: Conicr with the companies. I am a 
arm beli ver in organization. I consider 
: to th. _best interests of the business 
pe have all the agents in any community 
rami in a local organization, like- 
gaat a state association, and ina na- 
_,* sociation. I cannot conceive 
few go rd purpose it serves to have a 
és — : in every community acting in- 
je a ly of the local board or being 
rely lated with the state and national 
Likewise, I cannot conceive what 
: ong 1t Serves the business generally 
ane any of the companies not affili- 
r with the company organization. On 

€ other hand, the benefits from the or- 
ecm i of the agents, as well as of 

ml nies, are innumerable. 

Fo aay be Utopian to expect that the 
all gg ever come when we will have 
dined or all the agents or- 
thiless Jn one association, but never- 
aa that is the ideal toward which 


Should strive.” 





PAR VALUE STOCK REDUCED 
Pg South Jersey Fire of Egg Harbor 
ben N. j., have announced that the par 
} ue of their stock has been reduced 
tom $10 to $5, 
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aircraft are multi- 2 
plying like rabbits. 























Whisper No. 6 
As the aircraft multiply the accidents 
increase. Our new booklets are 
~~ Business Builders. 





Iowa Has Had Most 
Number of Tornadoes 


AN ARTICLE BY T. Z. FRANKLIN 





Width of Path of a Big Windstorm 
May Be From Forty Feet 
to a Mile 









T. Z. Franklin, manager of the special 
hazard department of the Automobile 
Insurance Co., in an article on windstorm 
insurance and the frequency of torna- 


does says that the states having the 
greatest number of tornadoes per unit 
area for a period of twenty-seven years 
are Iowa, 24.36; Kansas, 23.08; Arkansas, 
22.11; Illinois, 20.17; Oklahoma, 19.44; 
Missouri, 18.46; Indiana, 17.94; Mississip- 
pi, 17.02; and Alabama, 16.66. Continu- 
ing he says: 

“Tt would appear from a study of this 
kind that the states of the Union may 
fairly be graded in six or seven groups 
of similar hazard. 


Talks of Liability 


“Considering then the width and length 
of tornado paths, and the general direc- 
tion of travel of such storms, it might 
well be considered logical to establish 
zones of from one-half to one mile in 
width, running in a general southwest 
to northeast direction through such area 
as may be considered subject to one 
storm, and in such a zone define a net 
limit of liability as the amount which 
a company could afford to lose in any 
one such storm. 

“Using half-mile zones, with the addi- 
tional proviso that the net liability in 
any two adjacent zones shall not exceed 
one and one-half times the liability set 
for one zone, and figuring a possible loss 
expectancy of 40% to liability, the factor 
of safety appears to be ample for those 
states having the greatest windstorm 
hazard. 

“It should be distinctly understood that 
the zone idea cannot be applied to those 
sections of the United States that are 
directly subject to tropical hurricanes, 
as there the problem is a distinctly dif- 
ferent one.” 

Velocity 


The horizontal velocity of wind in a 
tornado is unmeasured but is destruc- 
tively great, possibly well exceeding 300 
miles per hour; the vertical velocity is 
also unmeasured, but is sufficient to car- 
ry up pieces of timber and other ob- 
jects of considerable weight, probably 
100 to 200 miles per hour. 

The length of path covered by a tor- 
nado may be anything up to possibly 
300 miles, usually twenty to forty miles. 
In a twenty-seven year period about 80% 
have had a path of less than forty miles 
in length. 

The width of the path may be any- 
thing from forty to fifty feet up to a 
mile or even more, but generally averag- 
ing around 1,000 feet. In twenty-seven 
years 85% have had a width of less than 
— mile, and 53% less than 1,000 
eet. 

Tornadoes are most frequent in the 
months of March, April, May and June, 
much less frequent in July, August and 
September. 

Mr. Franklin’s article was published 
in the current issue of “Firescope,” a 
publication of the Retail Credit Co., At- 
lanta. ° 





COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE 


Reports are to the effect that the Co- 
lumbian National Fire of Lansing, Mich., 
will be sold subject to the approval of 
stockholders. It is said that the pur- 
chase price will be $43 a share, the com- 
pany having 26,000 shares outstanding. 
Considerable stock has already been de- 
posited with the Central Trust Co. of 
Cleveland. The name of the purchaser 
has not been announced. 





SOUTHERN FIRE IN ARK. 


The Southern Fire has been admitted 
to Arkansas to write fire and allied lines. 
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Royal Suit Against 
Gov’t Fleet Up Again 


BRIEF BEFORE SUPREME COURT 





Question As to Whether Corporation 
Operating Ships As United States 
Agent Can Be Held Liable 





A brief for the government, in support 
of the opinion of the lower court involv- 
ing a claim of the Royal, and others 
against the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
has been filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States it was stated July 
31 by the Department of Justice. 

The question involved in this case is 
whether, as the Fleet Corporation, as 
agent of the United States in the opera- 
tion of Shipping Board vessels, can be 
held in its corporate capacity responsi- 
ble for losses arising out of the opera- 
tion of those vessels. 

The lower court ruled that the case 
should be dismissed. An appeal was 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, pending which a 
review is asked in the Supreme Court. 

Similar Cases Pending 

Due to the fact that there are before 
the court other cases involving similar 
issues, no objection was made to grant- 
ing the writ to review the decision of the 
lower court in this case. The opinion 
also was expressed by the Department 
of Justice that, if the writ is granted, 
the case be advanced to be heard with 
the other cases pending. 

This is a case growing out of a suit 
by the Royal and was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1928, against the Fleet -Corporation 
to recover for cargo damages sustained 
in December, 1922. The judgment of the 
lower court was that the case should 
be dismissed, but an appeal was taken 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, pending which a 
review of the matter is taken in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Issue Involved 

Involved in the case is the question 
“whether, as the Fleet Corporation is an 
agent of the United States in the opera- 
tion of Shipping Board vessels, it can 
be held in its corporate capacity respon- 
sible for losses arising out of the opera- 
tion of those vessels.” There is also in- 
volved a question as to the application of 
the Suits in Admiralty Act to the pend- 
ing case. 





CARGO OWNERS GET TRUSTEE 





Court Decides That in “Salvatore” Case 
Shipping Line Can Not Invoke 
Limitations Statute 
If a shipowner has a cause of action 
against a shipwright for negligence, in 
so repairing a vessel as to cause a fire 
which partly destroyed the vessel and 
the cargo, the case should be assigned 


to a trustee appointed by the court for. 


the benefit of the damaged cargo own- 
ers, if the value of the ship plus the 
pending freight is less than the claims 
of the cargo owners, the District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York 
held in the case of Navigazione Libera 
Triestina, for limitation of liability as 
owner of the steamer “Salvatore,” which 
was damaged: with part of her cargo by 
a fire while undergoing repairs. The fire 
was shown to have. been presumably due 
to negligence of the repairers.. 

The shipowner should not be allowed 
to invoke the aid of the Limitation of 
Liability Statute, the Court declared, for 
to allow him to obtain reimbursement 
from a tort feasor, and by the medium 
of the statute; prevent that fund from 
going to the damaged cargo owners, 
would seem unconscionable. 


Still Worried About 
Mines In North Waters 


RECENT LOSS IN BLACK SEA 
Since War Period 10,072 Mines Have 
Been Destroyed in 
Danish Seas 





The mine risk in European. waters is 
still a factor which should not be neg- 
lected as the recent loss of a steamer in 
the Black Sea has shown. The Baltic 
and the North Sea, however, are not 
free of this danger either, as recent re- 
ports show. “Forsikrings Congressen” 
of Copenhagen has collected the news 
from the press and from the shipping 
publications. 

Since the last report the following 
mines were sighted: September 30, 1928, 
in the Gulf of Finland; October 13 in 
the Channel; near the Island of Got- 
land; by the steamer “Jomsborg” in the 
North Sea; on April 10, 1929, ten miles 
out of Memel; on April 27, 1929, in the 
North Sea near the Dogger banks; six 
miles from the Gjedser Reef fire ship; 
on October 20, 1928, a fisher near Skel- 
skor got a mine in his net. During 
1929 two English mines were driven 
ashore on the Danish coast. 

Altogether nineteen foreign mines 
have been destroyed during 1929 so far, 
in Scandinavian waters; eight of Eng- 
lish make; seven German; two Russian, 
and two of unknown origin. The total 
number of all mines destroyed in Danish 
waters is now 10,072. 

Most of the mines in the Northern 
seas were drifting at the time of their 
discovery. There are, however, still an- 
chored mines in the Sea of Azow and 
the Black Sea. 





RESUME “EGYPT” SALVAGE 

An Italian salvors’ concern has now 
been entrusted with the work on the 
P. & O. liner “Egypt” which sank in 
1922 after a collision with the French 
steamer “Seine.” The Italian tugs “Ar- 
tiglio” and “Postro” have arrived at 
Brest with divers and special apparatus 
on board. Work is to be taken up as 
soon as weather conditions permit. It is 
very difficult to get into the hold of the 
ship which is lying at a considerable 
depth, especially as there is a strong 
current where the wreck lies. This cur- 
rent sometimes is as fast as 25 miles an 
hour. 





MOVES TO ELIZABETH, N. J. e 

The Underwriters Reinsurance Co. 
have moved their office from Atlantic 
City to Elizabeth. 


Full Cover Automobile Policy | 


The Local Agent’s Opportunity 


By WALTER F. BEYER, 
Assistant Secretary, Home Insurance Co. 


Walter F. Beyer, assistant secretary of 
the Home of New York, and a member 
of the company’s automobile department, 
is one of the brightest and most capable 
automobile underwriters in the business. 
Far-sighted, he knows the directions in 
which automobile insurance is developing, 
and in the August number of “News 
From Home” he points out to local agents 
the great advantage of full cover protec- 
tion in an article entitled, “Full Cover 
Automobile Policy the Agent’s Opportu- 
nity.” The article follows: 


In the development of any branch of 
the insurance business there are often 
contributing factors which offer definite 
opportunities and incentive for greater 
effort on the part of the progressive in- 
surance agent to increase his premium 
income. 


The automobile insurance field is no 
exception to this condition. With the 
spectacular increase in motor vehicle op- 
erations both as to necessity. and diver- 
sification of use and the number of units 
in operation, conditions in connection 
with necessary insurance protection have 
developed in a direct proportion until 
the situation as it is found today shows 
increasing belief and demand for protec-- 
tion of a broad nature covering against 
all hazards to which the motor vehicle 
is subject. Formerly a car owner car- 
rying full coverage protection was rare 
and this condition made it a natural 
tendency of the average agent to em- 
phasize partial coverage only. Now, 
however, one sees at every hand exam- 
ples of automobile casualties and disas- 
ters, which bear firm witness to the need 
and advisability of covering a car for 
which one is responsible with a full cov- 
erage policy. Even the old argument of 
the car owner that he was an efficient 
and careful driver, no longer can with- 
stand this evidence and many of us have 
discovered to our sorrow that our care 
and caution cannot save us from loss 
caused by someone else and under cir- 
cumstances of congested roads and 
streets which make it impossible to fix 
the responsibility for the damage. It is 
here that “The Agent’s Opportunity 
Arises” and he will make it a point to 
post himself thoroughly on all forms of 
automobile insurance coverage and in- 
tensively solicit the class from every car 
owner on full coverage basis. 


Many of the local agents have been 
reported as being discouraged with the 
automobile insurance risk because of late 
years practically all of the new cars sold, 
and this applies proportionately to the 
second-hand machines, have been on the 
finance plan in which the mortgagee or 
finance company dictates and controls 
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the placing. of the fire and theft insur- 
ance. 


This condition has been the greatest 
boost for belief in automobile insurance 
possible and should prove an adde in- 
centive for soliciting the coverage in 
which the finance company is not inter- 
ested, such as public liability, property 
damage, collision, tornado, plate glass 
and additional coverages. 

Solicitation of automobile risks can 
certainly be done without apology. The 
many thousands of examples of automo- 
bile disasters with which we are al! con- 
versant, have removed all doubt as to 
the necessity of a car owner carrying 
adequate protection against _ liability, 
property damage or collision sustained 
hazards. This development has gone so 
far as to find many states requiring a 
car owner to protect his interests with 
one or more forms of these coverages, 
and here again we find a very impor- 
tant contributing factor to the agent's 
opportunity. 

Another factor not to be overlooked 
is the decided lowering of insurance rates 
for all classes on automobile coverage 
which has occurred in the past years. 
The method of rating as now used is 
no longer an experiment and the present 
plans naturally result in a wider spread 
of available prospects, and subsequent 
benefit to the soliciting insurance agents. 

With the development comes also a 
better understanding of the conditions 
involving the automobile insurance busi- 
ness and as a result our forms of con- 
tracts and policies are improved and can 
be more intelligently adopted for the re- 
quirements of the individual car owner, 
for we find that our policy’ forms and 
methods of coverage are a real effort to 
develop coverage of a legitimate nature 
to fit the demands of the insurance pub- 
lic. A typical example of this point is 
found in the adoption and rapidly in- 
creasing demand for the use of the Ac- 
tual Value Policy, a contract which goes 
far toward removing the arguments 
which have occurred in the past over the 
amount of insurance to be placed on any 
individual car, providing as it does for 
a payment, in case of total loss, on the 
basis of the actual value of the subject 
matter insured at the time of loss oF 
disaster. In this way it can be seen 
that an assured who is a careful oper- 
ator and maintains his car in a desirable 
manner, will receive the benefit of this 
care aS compared with an assured who 
abuses his machine and thus increases 
the depreciation in value. The formula 
used in the promulgation of the actual 
value rates, in several instances acts as 
a benefit to the assured and makes tt 
possible to cover a car for a lower con- 
sideration than under the Stated Amount 
Contract. The popularity of this policy 
when once presented to the insuring 


public, represents to the insurance agent 
a true opportunity in explaining this 
form of coverage and method 0! adjust- 
ment in soliciting automobile insurance. 

Every community is now protected 


with motorized fire-fighting aparatus, 
but in our experience we have found 
that few of the agents have ap} reciated 
the opportunity presented in soliciting 
this class. Realizing that the motor fire- 
fighting. apparatus represents a most d¢ 
sirable insurance class when cov red un 
der our automobile policy, the r:tes a? 
plying have been made very atiractiv 
and it is to the decided advantac’ of the 
assured to cover his apparatus nder 4 
policy of this description, grant og as" 
does floater coverage anywhere ‘he ma 
chine may. be, at a rate, applyin in the 


majority of the territory, which is om 
siderably less than the advisory conte? 
rate of the usual storage locatio!. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 














Mobley Now Assistant 
Secretary U.S. Casualty 


TO MANAGE SURETY DIVISION 








Had Early Insurance Experience in 
North Carolina and West; Produc- 
tion Manager of F. & D. Here 





Nathan Mobley, who has made many 
friends on William Street since coming 
here carly in 1928, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Casualty. He will be in charge of the 
fidelity and surety business of the com- 
pany throughout the country. The 
United States Casualty qualified to do 
surety business about a year ago and 





NATHAN MOBLEY 


during the past year has been entering 
various states for surety paving the way 


for an aggressive campaign for this 
business. 
Mr. Mobley is a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, class of ’20. 
While there he played football. He en- 
tered the insurance business with the 
Maryland Casualty general agency in 
North Carolina. When the Fidelity & 
Jeposit opened a branch in North Caro- 
lina he was made assistant branch man- 
ager for the Carolinas, serving in that 
Capacity for several years, and then was 
made \Yestern agency supervisor of the 
company at Chicago. After several 
years there he was made _ production 
Manager of the New York office, and a 
fortnight ago he joined the United 
States Casualty. - 

Charles E. St. Johns, who for fifteen 
years was with the American Surety and 
Who for the past year has been associ- 
ated with U. S. Casualty in its surety 
department, will be associated with Mr. 


Mobley in the development of this di- 
vision, 


Stanley W. Martin Now 
With U. S. Casualty Co. 

LONG UNDERWRITING CAREER 

Frank A. Milbauer, W. H. Dawson and 


C. J. McElroy Supervisors; C. Leroy 
Johnson With Philadelphia Branch 








Stanley W. Martin, well-known in 
compensation and liability underwriting 
circles, has joined the U. S. Casualty 
where his work will have to do with 
certain special inter-state risks. His 
earliest insurance training was under A. 
Duncan Ried when with the Ocean. 
From there he went with the Royal In- 
demnity as casualty underwriter and 
later was resident secretary of its West- 
ern department in Chicago. Following 
field work with the Hartford A. & L., 
he joined the New York office of the 
U. S. F. & G. where he was in charge 
of underwriting for its compensation, 
liability and automobile business. For 
the past six years he has been second 
vice-president of the Independence. Dur- 
ing his career he has been entrusted 
with handling some of the largest and 
most important risks in the country. 

Other Announcements 

In carrying out its aggressive expan- 
sion program, the United States Casual- 
ty is securing the services of several 
additional field men. Among those who 
have most recently joined the organiza- 
tion are the following: 

As supervisor in New Jersey, Frank 
A. Milbauer. Mr. Milbauer already has 
had considerable experience in that state 
as special agent for the Employers’ Lia- 
bility. He was a member of one of the 
famous Notre Dame football teams in 
the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, and 
therefore identified, of course, with the 
famous “Four Horsemen.” 

C. Leroy Johnson, who has had charge 
of the accident and health division of the 
branch office of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity at Philadelphia, will assist agents of 
the U. S. Casualty in various parts of 
the country in connection with accident 
and health work. 

Walden H. Dawson has been appoint- 
ed supervisor in western Pennsylvania. 
He is making his headquarters at La- 
trobe. Pa., in which section he has many 
friends. 

Charles J. McElroy has been appoint- 
ed as district supervisor in eastern Penn- 
sylvania with headquarters at Reading. 
For a number of years he was with the 
Travelers. 

Expansion 

The United States Casualty made an 
unusually good record in 1928. Among 
the older companies it stood third in per- 
centage of increased business over 1927 
and sixth in actual volume. The com- 
pany has expanded considerably in pro- 
duction in 1929. During 1928 the com- 
pany lost’ only three producing agents 
and for the first six months of 1929 only 
one. Several hundred new agents joined 
its force during the past year and a half. 


NOT TO SELL COMMONWEALTH 
E. W. Cook, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Commonwealth Cas- 
ualty, denies the rumor that the Com- 
monwealth will be sold. 








MAKE LEWIS LUKES MANAGER 





Heads General Motor’s New Insurance 
Company in Germany; Company’s 
Headquarters Now in Ruesselsheim 
Lewis Lukes, head of the insurance 
department of the General Motors Ber- 
lin branch, has been appointed manager 
of the new General Automobile Insur- 


* ance Co. just founded in Germany by 


General Motors to take care of their 
automobile insurance business in that 
country. The new company is going to 
provide a complete automobile insur- 
ance protection, including collision, fire, 
theft, accident and liability coverages. 
The seat of the company is at present 
at Ruesselsheim, the home of the Opel 
Motors, which was taken over by Gen- 
eral Motors recently. The capital is 
3,000,000 marks to start and 25% are 
paid up in addition to 20% as organiza- 
tion funds. 





LOSES NEW JERSEY LICENSE 

Due to failure to meet certain legal 
requirements the Great American Cas- 
ualty of Chicago was not relicensed to 
do business in New Jersey, according to 
the records of the State Department. 
The company has been doing business 
in the state since April 25, 1921. The 
financial condition as of December 31, 
1928, showed that the company had a 
capital of $200,000 with admitted assets 
of $542,841. Liabilities, except capital, 
totaled $294,370. The surplus over capi- 
tal showed a sum of $48,471. The com- 
pany, which wrote all casualty lines, was 
organized in 1920. The president of the 
company is George W. Wolfle. 





ELECTED TO DIRECTORATE 

John W. Donahue, resident  vice- 
president of the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice, Maryland Casualty, has been elected 
a director of the company, succeeding 
the late James L. Sellman. Mr. Dona- 
hue has been associated with the Phila- 
delphia office since 1900 and under his 
supervision it has grown to be one of 
the most important branch offices of the 
company. 





NEW HAVEN APPOINTMENT 

The Bankers Indemnity, Newark, have 
announced the appointment of Leo E. 
Bronson as agent in New Haven. 


CENTRAL BUREAU REPORT 





Manager Mowry Shows Decrease of 698 
Casualty Items in February As 
Compared With January 
The report of Benjamin R. Mowry, 
manager, Central Bureau, to the New 
York insurance department giving the 
comparative figures for January and 
February items, shows that in the cas- 
ualty lines the February items, numbered 
4,105 as compared with 4,803 in January, 
a decrease of 698, but in the uncollected 
premium account the February outstand- 
ing was $104,938.59, as against $98,325.75 
in January, an increase of $6,612.84. Thus, 
while the number of casualty items was 
but 35.5% of the total number handled 
by the Central Bureau, the total amount 
of unpaid earned premiums reported by 
the casualty companies was $73,041.24 in 
excess of that reported by the fire com- 

panies. 

Since the lowering of the minimum of 
the earned unpaid premium, upon which 
action is to be taken, to $10 on fire items 
and $25 on casualty items, there has 
been an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of letters sent to brokers. During 
the month ended July 15, as regards the 
unpaid February items, these number 
663 in fire items, an increase of 591, and 
882 in casualty items, an increase of 442, 
or a total of 1,546, an increase of 1,033. 
These cases taken up directly with the 
brokers are turned over to the complaint 
bureau of the insurance department if 
they are not satisfactorily explained by 
the brokers. 





TURNER MAKES LAW CHANGE 





Chicago Lawyer Now Associated With 
Loucks, Eckert & Peterson; Retains 
Chief Executives’ Connection 


Although he will continue his counsel 
work for the chief casualty executives’ 


association, and also as a member of an’ 


Indianapolis law firm, George E. Turner 
on August 1 became associated with the 
Chicago law firm of Loucks, Eckert & 
Peterson, one of the oldest in Chicago 
and having an extensive financial and in- 
surance practice. At the present time 
Mr. Turner is at his log cabin on Devils’ 
Gulch Roade, Estes Park, Colorado. 
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U.S. F. & G. Stepped in 
To Save Sewerage Job 


HAD ISSUED ITS BOND FOR $385,942 





When Contractor Became Involved Fi- 
nancially, Surety Company Completed 
the Work in Record Time 





An interesting story is told by M. Bar- 
ratt Walker, vice-president, United 
States F. & G,, in a recent issue of its 
“Bulletin,” of how the company stepped 
in to push the completion of a sewerage 
disposal plant in Westchester County, 
New York, when the original contractor 
became financially involved. The United 
‘States F. & G. had executed a bond cov- 
‘ering the job in the penalty of $385,942. 
This penalty was written into the con- 
tract because the operation of a $2,000,- 
-000 amusement park depended upon the 
completion of the sewerage system. 


A Lot to Be Done in Quick Time 


“When the contractor’s difficulties 
were made known to us in December of 
the year,” says Vice-President Walker, 
“it became apparent that unless we pro- 
cured control of the contract there would 


be a loss of not less than $150,000, not 
considering the anticipated accumulation 
of penalty due to delays. Our principals 
had valuable sub-contracts, and if this 
job had been defaulted we would have 
lost all legal rights to the sub-contracts, 
and the sub-contractors, as later develop- 
ments disclosed, would have demanded a 
much higher price. 


“We were confronted with the short 
period remaining of the contract time. 
When we took charge, there had been 
one-fifth of the work done, five-eighths 
of the time spent, with two and one-half 
months of winter before us. Secondly, 
$44,000 had been paid to the contractors 
from estimates and diverted by them to 
other contracts.” 


In the face of this situation, the ulti- 
mate result shows that the United States 
F. & G. completed the job twenty-one 
days after time expired and for $20,000 
less than the remaining money in the 
hands of the commission at the time the 
company took charge. Its loss of $23,000 
was caused by the diversion of $44,000 
and this gave it the burden of paying 
the accumulated unpaid bills for which 
it was liable. 

The obstacles the company had to 
overcome were as follows: 

(a) Unexpected rock in foundations; 
(b) flooding of foundation from other 


agencies; (c) changes in plans to remedy 
defective designs; (d) delays in delivery 
of materials by sub-contractors; (e) 
three strikes of labor; (f) delays due 
to labor trouble of outside agencies; (g) 
flooding and damage to motors from out- 
side agencies and due to questionable 
design; (h) sudden bursting of force 
main after plan was functioning; (i) de- 
mands from commission for $28,000 pen- 
alty; (j) demands from commission for 
$5,000 damage to motors; (k) demands 
from commission for potential liability 
anticipated from bathers who may have 
swallowed some infected water and 
therefrom contracted typhoid. 

These were all overcome to such an 
extent that with all encountered delays 
the plant was accepted as 100% com- 
pleted; elimination of’ penalties of all 
kinds; paying the United States F. & G. 
for correction of motors instead of pay- 
ing them damages; paying sub-contrac- 
tor for repairs to force main which had 
burst; paying the company approxima- 
ly $3,000 for extra items which could not 
have been enforced legally. 





CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 


The Hudson Casualty, Jersev City, has 
appointed J. Henry Carey, West Hart- 


ford, and Lena Hollander, Bridgeport, 


Conn., as agents. 
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insure the life of its general manager for 


MIDWESTERN business concern wished to 
$30,000. Because he was past fifty years of 





acommission Ie 
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hee 


age and had recently undergoné a major oper- 


ation the risk was declined by one company, and 
although finally accepted by another, the premium 
was rated up twenty-five dollars per thousand over a 


five year period. 


The Agent handling the business, anxious to serve 


the best interests of his client, and feeling that such 
a high premium was unjustified, presented the facts 


in the case to Continental. An investigation was 
made by our medical director which tended to support 
the Agent’s opinion, and the latter was invited to 
bring his client into our Home Offices for an exami- 
He did so and the applicant was proven 
physically fit. Continental then underwrote the insur- 


nation. 


ance at a premium rated up only ten dollars per 


thousand for two years, thus effecting a considerable 
saving to the policyholder. 


CHICAGO 


The Agent profited to 


the extent of more than a thousand dollars in com- 
mission, and in an improved relationship with his 
client. 


This incident illustrates the type of cooperation 
Continental offers fieldmen. 
these Companies, the services of their strong staff of 
capable executives and the efforts of their thousand 
employees are always available to agents seeking 
greater success. 


CONTINENTAL CasvALTY Co. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Co. 


The wide facilities of 


ILLINOIS 





Two Field Changes by? 
Aetna Affiliated Cos, 


WORTMANN AND ELLSWO::TH 





Former Takes Milwaukee Post, Suc: ced. 
ing C. A. Bonner; Latter to Man: ze 
Des Moines Branch 


The Aetna Life & Affiliated Conpna- 
nies has made two important chang:s in 
its staff of branch managers, bo‘h of 


which were effective August 1. 4. L, 
Wortmann, previously manager o° the 
company’s branch at Des Moines. has 
been transferred to Milwaukee, succeed- 
ing C. A. Bonner, recently appointed 
manager of the Aetna’s western branch 
office at San Francisco. K. G. Ellsworth 
has been appointed manager at Des 
Moines succeeding Mr. Wortmann. 

Mr. Wortmann has been associated 
with the Aetna Affiliated Companies for 
the past eleven years. Previous to that 
time he was in the insurance business 
for himself, joining the Aetna organiza- 
tion in 1918, when he was appointed a 
special agent at the Indianapolis branch 
office. In 1922 he was transferred to 
Milwaukee as chief underwriter in the 
company’s branch office there. Four 
years later he was appointed manager 
of the Des Moines office, which position 
he relinquishes to take over the man- 
agement of the Milwaukee branch. 

Mr. Ellsworth, native of Iowa, entered 
the Aetna’s bond training school at 
Hartford in the spring of 1921 and upon 
the completion of this specialized course 
he was assigned to the Des Moines 
branch as special agent, later being ap- 
pointed superintendent of the bond de- 
partment in that office. In 1927 he was 
transferred to Minneapolis in that same 
capacity. In addition to Mr. Ellsworth’s 
duties as superintendent of the fidelity 
and surety department he has also as- 
sisted the manager of the Minneapolis 
office in the production of all forms of 
casualty insurance. His demonstrated 
ability in the Minneapolis territory gives 
assurance of his fitness to assume the 
responsibility of conducting the Des 
Moines office. 

A testimonial dinner was recently 
given in Milwaukee to Messrs. Bonner 
and Wortmann. Robert A. Boers, bond 
superintendent at Milwaukee, was toast- 
master. George Hayden, manager, Wis- 
consin Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau, was one of the invited 
guests. Arrangements for the affair 
were in charge of J. L. Sullivan, cashier, 
Aetna’s Milwaukee branch office. About 
100 persons attended. 








PREMIUMS OF $8,000,000 





Record of Century Indemnity ‘o Date 

Shows Careful Consistent Growth; 

1,800 Agents 

The Century Indemnity has c: lebrated 
its third birthday. The comp:ny has 
been favored with business from more 
than 1,800 agents. Branch offices have 
been established in New York. Soston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San_ J" incisco 
Los Angeles and Seattle. Fie!” offices 
are at Hartford, Springfield _ Mass.) 
Syracuse, Newark, Pittsburgh, ¢ lumbus, 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, Richn ind, At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Dallas, ¢ -Jahoma 
City, Denver and Portland, Or>. The 
company is doing business in ©! states 
except Arizona, Florida, Mississ'pp! 4” 
Montana. ; . 

Starting with a clean page, th > prem 
ums written to date amount ‘o more 
than $8,000,000. The company h°s —_ 
conservatively and soundly. Tc assé 
are in excess of $6,000,000. 





FOX ACCIDENT POL!°Y | 

William Fox, prominent moon wil 
ture magnate, who had a narrow escaPt 
from death in an automobile acc ‘lent re 
cently, carries a $60,000 accidc:' “a 
ance policy which is now pav'"s te 
$200 a week indemnity, in the Uson 
demnity. 
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1928 Auto Accidents 
Analyzed in Connecticut 


STU: Y BY MOTOR VEHICLE DEP’T 





Conc!:sions Point to an Increase in 
Tra‘fic Hazards Because of Greater 
Number of Registrations 





The department of motor vehicles of 
Connecticut, which.is one of the most 
efficient in the country, has prepared a 
study of automobile accidents during 
1928, based on all of the reports re- 
ceived by the department from the oper- 
ator or owner of any automobile which 
becomes involved in any accident result- 
ing in a fatality, injury to person, or 
damage to property to an extent of $10 
or more. This amount has been changed 
as of July 1 to $25 when amendments 
to the automobile law went into effect. 


Outstanding Observations 

The department, through its statisti- 
cian, Miss Ethel Usher, comes to the 
definite conclusion that motor vehicle 
accidents are not increasing in Connec- 
ticut in proportion to traffic hazards al- 
though the results are more serious. 
Miss Usher says: “The traffic hazards 
are increasing both because of a greater 
number of registrations each year and 
a much greater use of motor vehicles 
as evidenced by an increase of 7.7% in 
registrations and 13.5% in gasoline con- 
‘sumption in 1928 over the previous year. 
The accident increase is 2.5% which may 
be due to improvement in average driv- 
ing, indicating that all efforts aimed at 
reduction in accidents have not been in 
vain. 

“Furthermore, there is a monotony be- 
cause of the necessary reiteration when 
stating the circumstances under which 
accidents occur. Some of these remain 
so constant that I am tempted to omit 
them, yet they are part of the basic con- 
ditions. Since they have been constant 
during the five years that these reports 
have been made and printed, it is con- 
vincing evidence that to continue them 
only would be futile unless other studies 
can supplement to form a basis for defi- 
nite improvement. Many of these have 
been made or are in process so that 
they arc ready for practical use. The 
most disturbing fact that must be re- 
peated is that the increase is. due to 
careless operation of automobiles.” 

Danger Lurks at Street Intersection 


Miss Usher continues by pointing out 
that the intersection of streets or high- 
Ways continues to be the favorite spot 
for collisions.. She says: “This condi- 
tion is most prevalent in cities, which 
led to a study of the effect of so-called 
automatic signal lights on the accident 
tecord. A general statement as to 
Whether ‘hey do or do not reduce acci- 


dents is st this time unwise because the 
tesult varies at different locations, as 
traffic flow and other contributing con- 
litions vary. It substantiates, however, 


the conte:tion made so many times that 
tach inte:section or location should be 
Sven thorough and scientific study to 
ttermine the proper traffic direction 
methods for that spot. All other loca- 
lions in ihe highways have shown a 
smaller contribution of accidents except 
the strai htaway, which shows a con- 
siderable increase. 


“Parked Car” Item Shows Decrease 
Just why the contributing “parked 
‘ar’ item has shown a decrease is still 
4 question unless it has become such an 
‘thoying problem that it is bringing its 


—s relief, for surely it is a problem 
oo €ver increasing perplexities when 
we 


d from the congestion and traffic- 
co Standpoint. As always, the in- 
oo occur on the good road surfaces 
din clear weather. Obviously the 
‘Mount of traffic on the highways at 


a ¢ : 

on time is greater under those 

% Itions, but certainly the amount of 
C is not decreasing in stormy 


Ww : 

oe: yet the accidents were actually 
ver in stormy weather last year. 

€ type of collision showing an in- 





crease is that between two or more auto- 
mobiles, collisions with pedestrians de- 
creasing. A study of these collisions 
discloses what would be expected since 
most of them are at intersections, and 
the cause found to be ‘failure to grant 
right of way,’ that is, that they are 
largely front against side and rear-end 
collisions, while head-on and sideswip- 
ing have decreased accordingly. 
Chart Gives 4-Year Comparison 

A feature of the 1928 accident study 
is the statistical material which has been 
worked out in chart form. One of them, 
reproduced below, indicates the trend for 
a four year period—1925 to 1928. Ac- 
cidents reported, for example, have in- 
creased from 22,568 in 1925 to 27,539 last 
year. 


Accidents reported 
WOROUCNONE io cass eeicxeeacecsisnnadeacccrense 
Operators licensed .......cccccccciccccvccces 
COust CORES LOMOCIEE 6 cdc cic ones dtdinencesedocss 
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Financial responsibility cases 
Complaints 
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Decrease in Passenger Car Mishaps 

Miss Usher observes that operators of 
passenger cars and motorcycles showed 
a real decrease in participation accidents 
while those operating all other types of 


cars, except buses, increased. This is 
based on the actual figures, she says, not 
on rates per 1,000 registered, which 
would seem to be all the more signifi- 
cant. She adds: 


“Apparently the owners of cars are 
loaning them more, freely than formerly 
or are demanding less of the operator. 
A note of warning must now be sounded 
else there will soon be a departure from 
all past records. The women and six- 
teen and seventeen year old operators 
should take heed lest they lose their 
now ‘enviable record. 


“The favorable trend shown on ‘ex- 
perience as a motor vehicle operator’ 
may indicate a higher standard of teach- 
ing of automobile driving or that cor- 


1925 1926 1927 1928 
22,568 24,326 26,832 27,569 
262,564 274,900 296,805 319,829 
266,599 292,253 323,881 337,623 
13,518 17,075 22,864 23,998 
8,434 8,821 10,750 10,926 
oedle ce 8,422 14,965 18,652 
1,062 1,247 1,142 1,100 


rect motor vehicle operating knowledge 
is becoming more universal. In any 
event it discloses the fact that those 
operators who might be termed ‘sea- 
soned’ are the chief offenders.” 








MO. COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE 





Nat'l Council Now Assembling Data 
Relative to Each Classification; May 
Recommend Rate Changes 


The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, which recently received 
from member companies its first definite 
data on workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance experiences in Missouri, is now as- 
sembling this data with a view of pro- 
mulgating permanent rates for the vari- 
ous classifications in the state. 


Figures submitted to the council show 
that during the year 1927 all of the com- 
panies writing compensation insurance 
in Missouri collected a total of $8,116,- 
562 in premiums and paid out losses of 
$4,793,004, a loss ratio of 59.1%. 

The rates that have been in effect in 
Missouri since the workmen’s compen- 
sation act became law contemplate a loss 
experience of 60%. From this 60% com- 
panies are to pay compensation, medi- 
cal aid and settlements of judgments ob- 
tained under the common law section of 
combination policies. : 

At present’ there are about 600 sepa- 
rate classifications under the workmen’s 
compensation act in Missouri. Witkin 
the next few months the Council will 
have completely assembled the data rel- 
ative to each classification witha view 
of recommending possible rate changes 
to become effective on January 1, 1930. 
It is very probable that the general level 
will remain the same as the loss ratio 
of 59.1% is approximately that antici+ 
pated when the rates were promulgated. 
However, the rates for some classes will 
be reduced and others increased. 





NEW SPEEDOGRAPH DEVELOPED 





German Instrument May Be Used to 
_ Determine Liability in Auto Acci- 
dents; Writes Speed 


A new device, called the tachograph ‘or 
speedograph, is at present being installed 
in some German cars. It is a combina- 
tion of speedometer and speedograph, 
which in addition to showing the speed 
at any moment also registers the speed 


attained at any time during the last ten 


kilometers on a rotating disc. 

The apparatus may _be officially sealed 
by the authorities, and any tampering 
with it would show, so that it will be- 
come an effective means of convicting 
speeders, if generally installed. Liabil- 
ity would be more justly fixed in col- 
lision cases and similar accidents. After 
the accident the seal may be taken off, 
the graphic disc taken out and used as 
evidence in the court. 


RAPS A. DUNCAN REID 





Boston Insurance Editor Thinks He 
Should Not Have Criticized Mixed 
Representation in New Eng. Field 
Frank L. Armstrong, editor of “The 
Insurance Age-Journal,” Boston, took a 
shot at A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe, in its current issue, because Mr. 
Reid criticized insurance agents in New 
England for representing both stock and 
mutual companies in the same office. Mr. 
Armstrong thinks that Mr. Reid’s speech 
was ill-advised. Whether ill-advised or 
not the president of the Globe Indem- 
nity said what he had in his mind and 
as most insurance executives in public 
addresses soft pedal somewhat it is often 
refreshing to find one saying what he 
really thinks, indifferent to whether the 

talk be given a popular reception. 





NAT’L BUREAU MAIL DEPT. 





As High As 30 Tons of Auto Rate 
Manuals Have Been Sent Out to 
Casualty Company Agents 
The central distributing system main- 
tained by the National Bureau handles 
all the mail for the organization to the 
different member companies. The mail- 
ing department has sent out as high as 
thirty tons of automobile rate manuals 
to company agents in all parts of the 
country in such a manner that thev all 
had new rates at the same time. There 
are five different manuals covering auto- 
mobiles, burglary. compensation, plate 
glass and public liability insurance. The 
rates are changing continually and there 
are 125,000 agents to be reached. With- 
out a central distributing system there 
would be a tremendous duplication on 
mailing lists of different companies who 
would be sending literature to the same 

agents. 





MAKES DENVER APPOINTMENT 
The Southern Surety has annointed 
the Braerton & Forsythe Co. of Den- 
ver, Colo.. as its general agents in the 
Rocky Mountain territory, which in- 
cludes Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. The firm will also act as gen- 
eral agents for the Southern Fire, run- 
ning mate of the Southern Surety. 

The Denver branch office of the 
Southern Surety Co. was closed at mid- 
night on July 31, and W. B. Eaton, for- 
merly manager of the Denver branch, is 
now associated with Braerton & For- 
sythe Co. in a production and engineer- 
ing capacity. 


E. D. Stout’s Slant On 
Mechanic’s Lien Law 


HOW IT WILL EFFECT BUILDERS 








Gen’] Manager Building Trades Credit 
Ass'n Cautioning Its Members Not 
to Take Contracts Below Cost 

— See 3 
For the first time since its passage 
by the New York State legislature and 
its approval by Governor Roosevelt, the 
new mechanic’s lien law, in which sure- 
ty men have a keen interest, was the 
subject of a statement by Edward D. 
Stout, general manager and secretary, 
Credit Association of the Building 
Trades of New York, to its members. 
The new law goes into effect October 
1. Mr. Stout had the following to say: 
“It may be some time before the 
changes that have been made will be- 
come definitely established by rulings of 
the courts and definitely accepted by the 
highest authority. In the meantime we 
are cautioning our members not to take 
contracts at or below cost under any 
circumstances. Competition is rapidly 
growing keener in the industry and the 
contractor who thinks he can meet the 
other fellow’s price in the face of an 
obvious loss is bound to meet with dis- 
aster. 


Does Away With Priority 

“The new mechanic’s lien law does 
away with priority according to the time 
of filing. This change has several im- 
portant benefits. It should protect own- 
ers against liens being filed incorrectly, 
liens being filed as clubs to bring about 
settlements when they are not due, and 
the prevention of exorbitant claims be- 
ing made and the owner’s credit being 
affected thereby. 

“Salvage operations where buildings 
become involved in trouble will be as- 
sisted, as all creditors will receive their 
proportionate share of any recovery. 

“The danger that may arise from the 
deferred action of filing liens cannot be 
foreseen definitely, but it may be that 
this will work as a detriment, in that 
liens not being filed when indications of 
danger are discovered, operators: may 
proceed, secure all the money that is 
coming from the owners and the credi- 
tors may become involved in an opera- 
tion that was unsound from the start. 
Time alone will tell how this will work 
out. 

“Regarding the subordination of liens 
after agreements with owner and con- 
tractor, provision is made whereby cred- 
itors to the extent of 55% of the total 
amount of the liens may control an op- 
eration where the owner or contractor 
assigned to a trustee or trustees money 
that is coming on contract for a build- 
ine loan. 

“This provision prevents the blocking 
of the completion of a building by the 
first lieners who might wish to have the 
building foreclosed and secure their 
claims and all other creditors get noth- 
ing. 

Notice of Lien 

“The filing of a notice of lien under 
the new law will not be a waiver of any 
right of arbitration, and this provision 
enables a creditor to secure the protec- 
tion of his mechanic’s lien rights and 
still have the dispute. if anv, settled by 
arbitration. The award of such arbi- 
tration will become conclusive in any 
action to foreclose. 

“The funds received by an owner, pur- 
suant to a building loan contract and 
secured by a buildine loan mortgage. 
are declared trust funds for the purpose 
of paying the cost of the improvement. 
There is a provision in the new law 
reauiring a specific coverant in the 
building loan contract and there are de- 
tails involved in this provision that law- 
vers must study and take care of. but 
if these provisions are properlv provided, 
misapplication of the funds becomes a 
misdemeanor and the narty subject to 
fine and imprisonment: but as this is the 
smallest criminal offense. the penalty will 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CASUALTY) 


BALANCE SHEET 
April 30, 1929 











ASSETS 
Real Estate (Home Office Building)................-.. $ 275,000.00 
MMosmpape Lemme .. te cee eee eats 220,000.00 
CN bn ok a Rees Chews Seeder ee 905,400.00 
Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government Bonds............ $ 252,312.50 
State and Municipal................ 1,025,027.86 
IE 5 3 ee neds eee 1,112,316.59 2,389,656.95 
ee en Senne hee rere rer ser 100,000.00 
Cosh ts Danii Glos... 5. 5 Bs cos hs eos 94,312.95 
Hamm Di oo Ole 6 ESR Ss 654A ESE es 45,437.32 
Premiums in Course of Collection...................-- 360,990.30 
$4,390,797.52 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................----- 993,884.75 
ate Hee NN i oi 68 5 oy dd ls ss i Ces ae 371,830.80 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities... . . . 152,113.33 
Contingent Moserve .... 2.26. ii cee eee en ses 100,000.00 
I cvs arts ees ee $1,000,000.00 
leah a aie et aga ee" 1,772,968.64 2,772,968.64 
$4,390,797.52 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 
TREATY RE-INSURANCES 


SHARE AND EXCESS 


Carl M. Hansen, President 


Home Offices 
Pacific Finance Building 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Medical Payments Under 
Bay State Compensation 


MEDICAL BENEFITS INCREASE 





Auditing Consumes Months of Clerical 
Labor; How Companies Are Up 
Against It 


By H.O. BOONE 


It is pretty generally conceded that 
the cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance to the companies, when con- 
sidering the business as a whole, or only 
claims and losses, has been greater all 
through its history than that of any 
other class of business, and that medi- 
cal payments, including all that the term 
can cover, have contributed the largest 
item of expense. In Massachusetts, the 
pioneer in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, this figure has persistently 
mounted year after year, and although 
the peak in incurred losses seems to 
have been reached during 1922-1924, sta- 
tistics show few years when there was 
an appreciable trend downward. 

In spite of hospitals, clinics and 
other forms of medical service main- 
tained by some companies, which help 
to keep down expenses, the removal of 
practically all limitations has forced 
them to treat claims for compensation 
benefits with more and more liberality 
every year. The first radical change in 
Massachusetts in this respect, outside of 
shortening the waiting period before 
compensation payments begin, was made 
two years after the law went into ef- 
fect. By the terms of the original act 
it was provided that the insurer fur- 
nish reasonable medical and_ hospital 
services and medicines when needed. 
Thus, a definite limit was placed upon 
a period during which the insurer might 
be charged with liability for such ex- 
penditures. The first amendment in 
1914, eliminated that provision and sub- 
stituted one which stipulated that if in- 
capacity should not ensue immediately 
after the injury then the two weeks’ pe- 
tiod might begin at the date when in- 
capacity should actually commence. 
This amendment, also, authorized the 
reviewing board of the Department of 
Industrial Accidents to order payment in 
its discretion and in unusual cases of 
expenses for a longer period than two 
weeks. The second, and only other 
amendment in this section was made in 

1927 by adding the words following un- 
usual cases “or cases requiring special- 

zed or surgical treatment” and included 

expenses necessarily incidental to medi- 
cal service. 





How Long Is Insurance Company 
Liable? 

Conditions: have resulted which have 
kept ‘medical expense at a high figure 
Practically throughout the seventeen 
years that the Massachusetts law has 
€en in operation. The whole question 
of for how long an insurance company is 
legally |'able for medical and hospital 
treatme: ‘ beyond the five hundred 
weeks a'iowed for compensation and 
partial disability or, in excess of $4,000, 
- maximum amount of compensation 
enefits, is affected, according to the 
pinion of the Department of Industrial 
Accidents by the construction placed 
Upon the words “unusual cases.” The 
act that there has always been consid- 
erable variance of opinions among com- 
Pany men and members of the Depart- 
a as to whether medical and hospital 
i are a part of the benefits of 
th ss has also had a bearing on 
“a ndings that have been made in 
veral earlier cases before discretionary 
ote had been granted the Board. In 
oe ically all of them it was the unani- 
: S opinion that the carrier’s liability 
limite ts, xtend beyond the statutory 
then te when the case was before 
po a ers as an “unusual” one. How- 
v ich be the past year a case arose 
ays oth the insurance company and 
eal” card acknowledged to be “un- 
whi within the intent of the law, and 
© not unanimous, it was held that 





the company must continue to furnish 
the services of a nurse while the in- 
jured employe, a cripple from paralysis, 
continues to live. The insurance com- 
pany has accordingly kept up the serv- 
ice for a year, the maximum amount of 
payments being made July 18, 1928.. Up 
to this date the company .had paid a 
total of $9,033.52, for medical, hospital 
and nurse’s expenses. On July 18, this 
year, the company was given a hearing 
on its motion before the Superior Court 
in which it sought a recommittal to the 
board on its findings. The Court refused 
to grant this and the company has ap- 
pealed. It is expected that an agree- 
ment will be reached when the case 
comes up this fall as to the merits based 
on the company’s complete records cov- 
ering its acts since July, 1928. One of 
these documents purports to be a copy 
of the vote of the majority of the Board 
withdrawing its decision; also the com- 
pany’s contention that it has never been 
accorded a finding before all members 
which it had requested, there being 
changes in the personnel while the case 
was before them. 

Effect of Increased Medical Benefits 

The effects of the increased medical 
benefits are more graphically seen when 
studying the loss experience reported in 
Schedule Z, by the sixty-four companies 
which are now transacting this business 
in the Commonwealth. Among the 
original companies, of which there were 
twenty-five, twelve are Massachusetts 
corporations, among the first of which 
was the Liberty Mutual, chartered by 
the Act as the Massachusetts Employes 
Association, and the Massachusetts 
Bonding, the only Massachusetts stock 
company now in the group. The great- 
est increase in companies occurred in 
1926 and 1927, when licenses were 
granted to six in each year, including 
two Massachusetts corporations. Since 
then but seven companies have been au- 
thorized for this class of business and 
none were added during 1915, 1917 and 
1919. This makes a total net gain of 
twenty-seven companies in the Massa- 
chusetts field. 

Owing to the nature of compensa- 
tion insurance payments it is impossible 
to secure figures which represent the 
total payments on account of medical 
service for any one year, but in order 
that both incurred and paid losses be 
reported as nearly accurately as possible 
the companies are required to file every 
year revised figures. Massachusetts 
Schedule Z results are compiled under 
the direct supervision of the Second 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance, Ed- 
mund §. Cogswell and Miss Winifred 
White, an assistant who has been han- 
dling the entire details of this work 
practically ever since F. H. Hardison, a 
former commissioner, established the 
branch in 1912 with W. N. Magoun, now 
manager of both the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and the Automobile Rating 
Bureaus, in charge, and the late deputy, 
Hosea Harden. 

High Cost of Auditing 

The auditing of this schedule con- 
sumes the entire summer and early fall, 
and shows, among other items, the num- 
ber of claims, paid losses, and incurred 
losses reported by the policy year of 
issue. The figures appear separately, ac- 
cording to class of injury, so that it is 
possible to learn at once what the total 
medical expense of an individual com- 
pany has been up to within two years 


E. D. Stout’s Slant 


(Continued from Page 35) 
not seem adequate if the owner or op- 
erator has misappropriated a large sum 
of money. He will, of course, be brand- 
ed as a criminal and perhaps sent to 
jail for a short time, but that will not 
bring back the misused money. 

“These are a few of the salient points 
with which the trade should be acquaint- 
ed and some details in which credit men 
are interested and should be informed 
about in a general way, leaving the spe- 
cific details to the lawyers to determine 
their meaning.” 
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of the filing. The same exhibit gives 
the payments made on account of death, 
permanent total disability, major or 
minor permanent disability, temporary 
disability, and total medical payments, 
and would afford interesting opportuni- 
ties for comparison were the premiums 
and losses published for each item sepa- 
rately. The only printed document, 
however, in which the total figures may 
be found separated into three divisions, 
medical, death and disability, is in the 
annual report of the Department of In- 
dustrial Accidents. Owing, however, to 
the variation in the period of time cov- 
ered by this report and that for which 
Schedule Z is returned to the insurance 
commissioner’s department, the two sets 
of figures do not correspond, July 1 to 
June 30 constituting the calendar year 
on which the Industrial Accident De- 
partment compiles its statistics. These 
reports are released not before fall and 
hence the latest figures available at this 
time from that source refer to the year 
ending June 30, 1927. This department 
makes a-distinction between tabulatable 
injury cases, that is, disability cases 
which cause the loss of at least one day 
or one shift, and reported cases, which 
would include in addition to employes 
insured under the act, many non-in- 
sured cases which are also reported to 
this department. 


Case Data 


Payments on account of medical serv- 
ice include service for any injury, tabu- 
latable or reported in all classes of in- 
dustries, and cover treatments of a few 
hours or extending over five hundred 
weeks, or longer. For the year ending 
June 30, 1927, these payments, accord- 
ing to the Industrial Accident Depart- 
ment compilation, totaled $2,710,704.49 
and showed a slight decrease over the 
previous year, which is accounted for, 
the department says, by the fact that the 
average period of incapacity was some- 
what shorter during the statistical year, 
ending June 30, 1927, the payments for 
the previous year amounting to $2,696,- 
565.38. The total number of cases re- 
ceiving medical attention during this pe- 
riod was 110,748, both medical service 
and compensation being paid to 32,572 
injured employes. There was outstand- 
ing for medical expense on June 30, 1927, 
$416,603. Of the temporary total dis- 
ability cases included in the total medi- 
cal, there were 24,106 cases of incapac- 
ity of less than seven days, the mini- 
mum period at which compensation pay- 
ments begin. In this number, likewise, 
are non-insured employes. ; 

Inasmuch as these figures include 
more than insurance companies’ experi- 
ence and are not reported on the basis 
of policy issues, the pure payments for 
medical and hospital services under the 
Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act cannot be determined from the 
Industrial Accident Board report. Turn- 
ing to Schedule Z filed with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner’s department in 
1928, covering the policy year 1926, the 
total medical payments thus far reported 
amount to $2,436,592 and the total num- 
ber of cases for which incurred losses 
were reported is 36,633. The losses in- 
curred on the 1926 issues amount to $2,- 
741,942 or about one-half of the com- 
pensation payments incurred. On these 
1926 issues final revised figures will be 
reported in the Schedule Z that is now 


being filed’ for 1928, covering the pol-. 


icy year 1927. The largest amounts paid 
on 1926 issues for medical treatment 
were reported by the Liberty, Federal 
Mutual Liability, the American Mutual 
Liability, the Travelers and the Employ- 
ers Liability. 





TRANSFER $225,000 TO SURPLUS 

At a stockholders’ meeting on July 
26, 1929, a resolution was passed by the 
stockholders of the Independent Bond- 
ing & Casualty of Newark, authorizing 
the transfer of $225,000 from the capital 
account to the surplus account. Plans 


are under way for the immediate fur- 
ther increase of the capital and surplus 
of this company. 


O. K. ADMINISTRATION OF DULL 


Mayor of Rutherford, Who is Casualty 
Manager in New York, Vindicated 
By Investigators 
When Floyd N. Dull, manager of the 
Commercial Casualty in New York, was 
elected mayor of his town of Rutherford, 
N. J., that town suddenly found itself 
in for a clean up. Dull determined to 
be a real mayor, which to his way of 
thinking was giving an honest adminis- 
tration, wiping out the dead wood and 
doing away with waste. Incidentally he 
found that he could borrow money for 
the city from New York bankers cheap- 
er than the town was paying in the past. 

All of this kicked up bad feeling, and 
Mr. Dull found the way of the reformer 
difficult as usual, but he kept his nerve 
and gave the town the best that he had 
in him in the way of intelligent and 
faithful service. Eventually, the sore- 
heads kicked up enough of a fuss to 
have an investigation, which was con- 
ducted by Commissioner Henry C. 
Whitehead. 

It all resulted in many pages of testi- 
mony and then collapsed under its own 
weight. A complete vindication for May- 
or Dull and his associates resulted. The 
Passaic “News” ran an editorial follow- 
ing the end of the probe, saying in part: 
_ “Rutherford may well hold up its head 
in pride when it has so successfully 
withstood the darts, biting innuendoes 
and persistent efforts to ‘hang some- 
thing on its official body.’ ” 





A. J. MOUNTREY MAKES CHANGE 


Made Home Office Sup’t A. & H. Dep’t 
Standard Surety; With Ocean 
Accident 8 Years 

Andrew J. Mountrey who has been in 
charge of the metropolitan accident and 
health department of the Ocean Acci- 
dent, has resigned and will become home 
office superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty, effective September 
3 





Mr. Mountrey has been in the acci- 
dent and health field for a number of 
years and is fully qualified to fill the 
position to which he has just been ap- 
pointed. After his graduation from the 
Staunton Military Academy he entered 
the West Virginia University where he 
remained for about a year. His family 
moved to New York and he took up the 
study of medicine at the Bellevue Medi- 
cal College. 

He desired to enter business and be- 
came associated with the accident and 
health department of the Union Casualty 
& Surety of St. Louis, and has since 
been associated with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, Philadelphia Casualty and the 
Frankfort General. Mr. Mountrey is a 
member of the Medical Jurisprudence 
Society through which organization he 
has gained considerable knowledge of 
the health conditions of the country. 
Before entering upon his new duties he 
will visit his home town, Addison, W. Va. 





APPOINT PETER MALAH 

Peter Malah has been made superin- 
tendent of the casualty insurance de- 
partment of the American Surety and 
the New York Casualty at Chicago. Mr. 
Malah has for a-number of years been 
Illinois branch manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

Following war service, during which 
he became a first lieutenant of infantry, 
Mr. Malah first became connected with 
the National Bureau. His experience in- 
cluded service in eight states from Maine 
to Texas and his managership of the II- 
linois branch has occupied his time for 
the past four years. 


INVENTORY BOOKLET 
The burglary department of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty has issued an attractive 
Household Inventory booklet. 








The hardest part of selling accident and 
health insurance is getting started, says 
the Century Messenger. 


Big Bill 
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the best way to get a clear picture. I 
got one and found the book seller had 
the right idea. 


Trinity College 


I arrived in Dublin during Trinity 
Week. This meant that the old college 
of Trinity, which dates from the year 
1591, and which derived its first wealth 
from large estates in Ulster that had 
been confiscated in the time of James I, 
was holding its annual celebration—ath- 
letic events, teas, receptions, commence- 
ment exercises and so on. It is decided- 
ly interesting to an American to see 
these college boys in their sport clothes, 
members of each club having their own 
neckties which stores carry but which 
nobody else can buy; their own individ- 
ual style of coats and hat ribbons. One 
particular attractive costume was a black 
and white get-up. The ties were black 
and white stripes; so were the hat rib- 
bons; the collars of the coats were black 
as were the braids, the body of the coat 
being white flannel. 

At Trinity I heard the most perfect 
English spoken I ever encountered. 
While standing watching the games I 
would turn sometimes to see who was 
speaking such English as would have de- 
lighted a Barrymore or a Harvard pro- 
fessor, and often the person turned out 
to be a woman who from a Newport 
standpoint would be regarded as rather 
poorly dressed. While at Trinity I went 
into the library and looked at the in- 
surance section. The library is very old; 
the main reading room very long; and 
makes a stunning impression. The in- 
surance books are not recorded in a 
card index, but by the loose envelope 
system. There were only a handful of 
American authors represented by insur- 
ance, including the Yale Readings, Will- 
iam Alexander of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; and Miles Meander 
Dawson, actuary who figured extensive- 
ly in the Armstrong Investigation which 
gave Charles E. Hughes his start to the 
high positions in American public life. 

2 RO 


Old Irish Insurance Companies 
Were Taken Over By British 


While in Dublin I thought I would 
call upon some of the old Irish fire in- 
surance companies and get some real 
Irish insurance atmosphere. Soon I 
learned that the old Irish companies 
have lost their identities as Irish com- 
panies as they are all now part of great 
British insurance chains. I was told, 
however, that there was a new Irish 
company—formed since the birth of the 
Irish Free State—and that its general 
manager, M. W. O’Reilly, was about as 
live a wire as I could find in the town. 
His company is the New Ireland Assur- 
ance Co. and The Eastern Underwriter 
several weeks ago printed an interview 
with O’Reilly and some facts about his 
company. He is a real militant, a go-get- 
ter, an insurance man on the American 
production chief model. He is going to 
make that New Ireland grow a lot. I 
was reminded somewhat of home when 
I saw a big sign in the New Ireland’s 
window telling the passing public to pat- 
ronize a local company and not send its 
premiums outside the country. 

ee hee 


Dublin Settled In Year 836 


Dublin, which means “Black Pool,” 
was established by the Danes in 836 and 
soon became a medieval walled city. The 
Danes gave it that name because wan- 
dering seamen knew the place as a dark 
pool where ships might anchor in 
safety. 

While ‘there are plenty of modern 
streets, and O’Connell Street compares 
favorably with most of the leading busi- 
ness and banking streets in the large 
cities of the world, the streets of Dub- 


lin still reflect the varying fortuncs of 
Ireland during eleven centuries . Ancient 
churches still remind tourists of the 
Danes and Normans. The Guildhali and 
the old weavers’ houses in the neighbor- 
hood of the Coombe recall the city’s 
early weavers. The city itself changed 
slowly through the centuries. 
a 

Guinness’ Stout 

_The principal industries in Ireland are 
distillery, linen and lace making, bis- 
cuit manufacturing, and of course agri- 
culture. Dublin has never been a center 
of the heavy engineering trades. but 
there are two large shipyards there now, 
Dublin’s famous distilleries date back to 
the eighteenth century. Its brown ale 
was famous at the time Arthur Guin- 
ness bought an old brewery in 1750, 
Every traveler has heard of Guinness’ 
Stout. 

The Irish Free State is very much in- 
terested in a tariff. The Government has 
adopted a system of selective protection 
and there is a Tariff Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1926. Duty is charged on 
motor cars, moving picture films, clocks, 
clothing, musical instruments, tobacco. 
wines, bottles, beer, boots, candles and 
some other articles. The port of Dub- 
lin is growing in importance, and the 
railways in the Irish Free State are now 
amalgamated in one big company. 

I was sorry I could not get to the 
North of Ireland and see the other Irish 
nation, but engagements in Liverpool 
kept me from making such a trip. It is 
only an overnight run on the boat from 
Dublin to Liverpool. The bots are 
somewhat similar to those which run 
from New York to Boston. 

ik, 


The Irish Free State 


With the establishment of the Irish 
Free State Dublin took her place among 
the capital cities of Europe. One red 
letter day was December 6, 1921. when 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty was signed. The 
Irish Free State is a co-equal member 
of the community of nations forming the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Al 
powers of Government and all author 
ity, legislative, executive and judicial, in 
Ireland are derived from the people of 
Ireland and are exercised in the Irish 
Free State through organizations estab- 
lished under the Constitution. ‘The leg- 
islature created by the Constitution con- 
sists of the King (acting through the 
Governor General) and the two Cham- 
bers, Dail Eireann and Seanad Eireann. 
The functions of the King are the same 
in Ireland as in England, and in Ireland 
he only acts on the advice of the Irish 
Ministers. These Ministers form the 
executive council or government, and 
hold office only while they command 4 
majority in the Dail. Dail Eireann am 
Seanad Eireann both meet in Leinster 
House, the beautiful eighteenth century 
palace of the Dukes of Leinster. Insur- 
ance regulation, by the way, 's under 
the Minister for Finance, who in addi 
tion to the treasury functions, also 
responsible for the Civil Service Com 
mission, Old Age Pensions, ffice © 
Public Works. The Ministry of Local 
Government and Public Healt! has ™ 
his jurisdiction the National Health Ir 
surance Commission. : 

It should be understood that the Irish 
Free State does not include ai! of It 
land as five of the Northern counties 
have their own confederation, their ° 
government, and are in no way connect 
with the Irish Free State. elfast ® 
their principal city. of 

There is a considerable a:ount 
Gaelic spoken, in South Ireland at 
noticed in the streets of Dublin “— 
men with bronze buttons, which 3” 
that they prefer to be addressed 
Gaelic and to use that as their langue 
Gaelic is taught in the public schools 
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